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The “Unprosgressive 


The most notable feature of Co-ordinator Eastman’s 
first report is that, after reviewing railroad conditions 
and problems as shown by the mass of information he 
had assembled, he did not express any wholesale criti- 
cisms of railroad management or advocate any revolu- 
tionary changes in the near future in ownership, de- 
velopment or management. He hazarded the opinion 
that government ownership would be the best and 
ultimate solution of the railroad problem, and outlined 
a plan of government organization and management, 
but he did not advocate but opposed, early adoption of 
government ownership. Mr. Eastman’s failure to ex- 
press wholesale criticisms or suggest definite revolu- 
tionary changes in the near future was due, in our 
opinion, to the comprehensiveness and detail of the in- 
formation he had before him. 

Many wholesale criticisms of railroad management 
have been expressed and several plans for wholesale 
changes in the financial structure, ownership, organiza- 
tions and methods of the railroads have been advocated. 
They usually have emanated, however, from persons 
who had taken only a birdseye view of the situation. 
Such persons apparently have usually looked at a map 
of the railroads and seen that it could have been made 
more symmetrical, and that if the railroads were going 
to be constructed now many of the lines that at present 
appear upon the map would be omitted. They have taken 
a look at railway statistics and concluded that by chang- 
ing and reducing the lines upon the map the operating 
and financial results disclosed by the statistics could be 
greatly improved. 


Mr. Eastman Hampered by Facts 


Mr. Eastman, like those who have actually managed 
the railways, or who manage them now, had responsi- 
bilities and duties which made it impossible for him 
to confine himself to a birdseye view of the map and 
an examination of statistics. He was required by law 
to offer practical suggestions for the accomplishment of 
definite purposes, and therefore he had to ascertain 
the conditions which actually exist and study the prob- 
lems presented by these actual conditions. He had to 
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face the fact that, as he said, “the railroad industry, as 
modern industries go, is old * * * with its roots in 
the pioneer past,” and that the problems of a huge 
industry “with its roots in the pioneer past” present 
difficulties not presented by those of a new industry, 
such as the motor vehicle industry. He had to con- 
sider not only competition between the railroads them- 
selves, but the consequent and closely related competi- 
tion between communities and entire territories which 
would be affected by radical changes or reductions in 
railroad competition. He had to give weight to the 
property rights of different railroad companies. He 
had to give weight to the human nature which is mani- 
fested in the railroad business not only by the rivalries 
between different railways but, also, by the attitude 
and demands of the communities they serve and the 
old and powerful labor unions composed of railway 
employees. 

In other words, unlike most of those who make 
wholesale criticisms of railway managements, and of- 
fer simple and comprehensive solutions of railroad prob- 
lems, Mr. Eastman was hampered in writing his report, 
not only by his definite and weighty responsibilities and 
duties, but by a comprehensive knowledge of numer- 
ous very stubborn and complicated conditions and facts. 


Private Versus Government Management 


Many a fine theory has been killed by a fact, and the 
Railway Age modestly admits that if its style had not 
been so cramped by a knowledge of railroad facts it 
could have offered some theoretical solutions of rail- 
road problems quite as glittering and appealing to the 
mob mind as those which have emanated from less in- 
formed sources. Unfortunately, this paper has been 
hampered by knowledge, and as we have repeatedly 
surveyed the field we have as repeatedly reached the 
conclusion that the best, and probably the only, solu- 
tion of the railroad problem under private ownership is 
for the railroads themselves voluntarily, in Mr, East- 
man’s language, to “ ‘form a more perfect union’ to 
deal with matters of common concerns,” and it is im- 
possible for us to understand how a man who can 
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assemble, digest and reason from facts as Mr. East- 
man does can still hold to the belief that government 
ownership would be a better solution. It is true that 
private business management in this country, including 
railroad management, has had and still has serious 
shortcomings, but when and where has there been any 
experience with government in this country, national, 
state or local, that has not disclosed at least equal short- 
comings in dealing with ordinary governmental prob- 
lems and much greater shortcomings in dealing with 
problems of business? If there has been unwise invest- 
ment, reckless expenditure, and dishonesty in busi- 
ness during the last decade, has there not also been 
unwise investment, greater inefficiency, reckless extrava- 
gance and almost every form of graft and dishonesty 
by and in our governments? 

The managements of our railways, whatever may 
have been their shortcomings, certainly have made a 
better record of efficiency, economy and honesty during 
the last ten years than any of our governments, and in 
view of that plain fact, and of the fact that there is no 
apparent reason for believing that government in the 
railroad business would be any better than government 
in anything else, it is extremely hard to understand 
how anybody can anticipate that under government 
ownership the efficiency, economy and honesty of rail- 
road management would be increased, or even 
maintained. 


The True Railroad Record 


It has become the fashion among those who are in- 
fluenced by propaganda emanating principally from 
manufacturers of motor trucks and buses to assert, 
without offering any evidence in support of the charge, 
that there has been no progress recently in railway 
development, management, operation and service. What 
actually has been the history of our railways since the 
termination of the depression of 1921-1922? Most 
persons have forgotten that the principal problem with 
which the railroads were confronted only eleven years 
ago was that of so enlarging and improving their 
service as to provide adequate and satisfactory trans- 
portation. They so completely and expeditiously solved 
that problem that for more than ten years there has 
never been any complaint about “car shortages,” al- 
though for some years before there had been nation- 
wide and almost constant complaint regarding them. 
Between 1920 and 1929 they increased the average 
movement of each freight car daily from 25.1 to 32.3 
miles, or 29 per cent, while between 1920 and 1933 they 
increased the average speed of their freight trains from 
10.3 to 15.7 miles per hour, or 52.4 per cent. Between 
1920 and 1932 fatal accidents to railway employees 
were reduced 54 per cent in proportion to the num- 
ber of employees, and fatal accidents to railway pas- 
sengers were reduced 70 per cent in proportion to the 
number of passengers carried. Was there no progress 
during a period when such great improvements in 
operation and service were made? The railways handled 
substantially more freight business in 1929 than in 
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1920, but meantime reduced their operating expenses 
21% per cent, or $1,250,000,000 annually, while in- 
creasing the average hourly wage paid by them. Does 
that indicate that there was no progress in railroad 
efficiency and economy ? 


Progress Without Research? 


But, it is said, they did not carry on enough re- 
search. “Research” is a word which may be given a 
narrow or broad connotation. Did the railroads so 
greatly improve their service and reduce their operat- 
ing expenses without making the investigations, and 
the improvements in plants and methods, necessary to 
accomplish these results? Again, it is said that they 
did not show progressiveness in developing means of 
meeting highway competition. Excepting that of the 
private automobile, highway competition did not be- 
come highly effective until late in the recent period of 
prosperity. Its effectiveness has been due to four fac- 
tors—first, the subsidizing of such competition by the 
provision of highways at the taxpayers’ expense; sec- 
ond, failure to regulate it or relax railway regulation; 
third, differences in working conditions and wages of 
employees; fourth, the characteristics of highway 
vehicles. 

The railways certainly cannot be charged with re- 
sponsibility for the fact that their highway competitors 
have been subsidized and not regulated and have paid 
low wages. As to the part of the competitive situation 
created by the characteristics of highway vehicles, the 
railways have been confronted with the question as to 
whether they should themselves acquire and operate 
buses and trucks, or could and should develop, to 
compete with them, vehicles for operation by rail. 
They have extensively tried, and are still trying, both 
methods. They could have experimented in more va- 
rious and extensive ways if the depression had not 
enormously reduced their revenues and threatened 
many of them with bankruptcy just when they most 
needed money with which to do experimentation. 


The Railroads a Sound Industry 


They are doing much of such experimentation now, 
in spite of their financial difficulties. The new Union 
Pacific streamlined, aluminum, light-weight passenger 
train, which is described at length elsewhere in this 
issue, and the new streamlined, stainless steel, light- 
weight passenger train which has been ordered by the 
Burlington, afford the most striking examples of such 
experimentation, but numerous other examples could 
be cited. Has the rapid and widespread adoption of 
air-conditioning of passenger cars, when new capital 
for railroads has been so hard to get, no significance 
as indicating the disposition of railroad managements 
to adopt improvements as rapidly as they are able? 

Any discussion which did not mention the way in 
which the railways have financially and physically stood 
the depression would be wholly inadequate in indicat- 
ing the results of the kind of management they had 
during recent years of prosperity. Mr. Eastman’s ref- 
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erences to the much greater increase that occurred in 
their investment than in their capitalization, and espe- 
cially their indebtedness, call attention to the fact that 
during this period of financial “whoopee” the railroads 
probably were the most conservatively financed of all 
American industries. It is true that many of them 
have become bankrupt, but was it reasonably to be ex- 
pected that all the units composing an industry which 
in 1932 and 1933 had annual gross earnings less than 
one-half as great as in 1929, would be able to remain 
solvent ? 

In spite of this reduction of more than 50 per cent in 
gross earnings, and the consequent necessity of making 
the most drastic retrenchments in capital and main- 
tenance expenditures, the railways during the depres- 
sion have rendered the best, fastest and safest service 
in their history. Do such facts as these indicate that 
the railroad industry, as a result of past and present 
incompetency and unprogressiveness in management, 
has become so moribund and decayed that, regardless 
of the prospective increases in its traffic and gross and 
net earnings, it must be revolutionized and largely 
scrapped if it is to be able to continue to exist and to 
be of any service and value to the American people? 


Revolutions Versus Progress 


The plain fact is, that the two main things that are 
the matter with the railroads is that they are suffering 
with other industries from the effects of the depression, 
and suffering in addition from the effects of unfair 
competition aided and largely created by unfair govern- 
ment policies. Fundamentally, their finances, physical 
properties, organizations and managements are as sound 
as are those of any other industry in the United States. 
This is the principal difficulty encountered by those who 
would like to propose some grandiose scheme for sav- 
ing the railroads, but who take the pains to inform 
themselves regarding actual conditions and facts before 
formulating their plans. 

When there has been enacted the tragedy of a theory 
killed by a fact, there usually has been some vital weak- 
ness in the theory. “In a period when the mob mind 
eagerly accepts the view that the only remedy for every 
unsatisfactory economic condition is some kind of a 
revolution, the Railway Age declines to accept the view 
that the only solution of the railroad: problem is a rail- 
road revolution. We never had much respect for the 
mob mind. We have less respect for it now than we 
ever had. It accepted, without the least skepticism, the 
“new era” a few years ago, and it accepts now, with 
as little skepticism, the “new deal” with all its revolu- 
tionary policies and purposes. The Railway Age does 
not believe much in revolutions. It believes that 
progress is made by building on and improving every 
fundamentally sound institution that has come down 
from the past. It believes the railroads are a funda- 
mentally sound industry, and that therefore railroad 
progress must be made in the future, as it has been in 
the past, by bold experimentation with improvements 
carried on with due regard to experience. 
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Seemingly Slight Defects 
Injure Freight Business 


The railroads are facing squarely into an intense 
effort to regain freight traffic that has been lost to 
highway and waterway carriers. Unlike the railroads 
these carriers are unhampered by restrictive regulation, 
can change their rates at will, do not pay standard 
wages, and are furnished with rights-of-way, largely 
at public expense. 

The fight against such unfair competition promises 
to be a long, hard struggle, and every possible 
attempt should be made, no matter how small, to secure 
and hold the goodwill of shippers. Sometimes small 
items, which appear almost insignificant, cause greater 
irritation to the shipper than seemingly larger and more 
important matters. A shipment received in damaged 
condition is frequently worse than no shipment at all; 
that is, so far as the mental reactions of the consignee 
are concerned. 

Nails applied by the shippers to secure lading, cleats, 
etc., are not always removed when the car is unloaded ; 
these, or nails which work up through the floors, cause 
considerable damage to sack goods. Many sacks of 
flour, sugar, etc., torn by such nails, are rejected and 
turned back to the carriers. The freight claim rules 
clearly require the carrier furnishing the equipment to 
inspect it while empty and before each load, to see that 
it is free from defects which may cause damage. Sure- 
ly, considering the hazards involved in the loss of 
goodwill and business, ways and means can be found 
to meet this requirement more fully. 

Nails are frequently driven through box car sides 
to secure bracing or for other purposes. When re- 
moved, the holes should be plugged; if not, during 
driving rainstorms they may be a source of damage to 
some types of lading. 

The two instances mentioned are typical of a num- 
ber of seemingly insignificant items that freight loss 
and damage experts are familiar with and which cause 
continual irritation to the shipper. True, they always 
have existed to a greater or less extent, and because of 
such continued existence we seem to become hardened 
to them. 

Is it not true, however, that we have now entered a 
new: era in freight transportation in this country, 
and that with these changed conditions no effort must 
be overlooked, no matter how small, to make the service 
more reliable and efficient than ever before? A strenu- 
ous educational campaign may be required to drive this 
home to the great body of railway employees that are 
involved, directly or indirectly, in the safe and effi- 
cient transportation of freight. Possibly only in this 
way can attention be focused upon the wide variety 
of details, such as those mentioned above, which must 
be corrected if the railroads are to give the most ef- 
fective service and guard against losing the goodwill 
and patronage of shippers. 
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Union Pacific Installs Light-\W eight 
High-Speed Passenger I rain 


First motor-driven, three-car, articulated, streamlined train is 
featured by aluminum construction—Will be 
tested in transcontinental service 


satisfactory volume of passenger business to the 
rails is dependent on the development of a radically 
different type of passenger equipment, the management 
of the Union Pacific System, early in 1933, authorized 
the expenditure of $200,000 for such a train which 
would provide safe, fast and comfortable transportation 
at a minimum cost. The order for this train was placed 
with the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation, 
which co-operated in designing and has just completed 
the building of the first three-car train. Driven by a 
600-hp., 12-cylinder, distillate-burning engine, with elec- 
tric transmission, this train will be operated on special 
runs between the larger cities on the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, with the purpose of demonstrating its practicability 
for regular main-line through passenger-train service, 
including transcontinental. 
While this first train does not have sleeping accommo- 
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Floor Plan of the Three-Car, Articulated, High-Speed Train, Built for the Union 


Railway post office compartment 


dations, it is expected ta demonstrate its adaptability for 
long transcontinental runs, and a light-weight sleeping 
car, embodying the same general principles of construc- 
tion, has already been designed. In fact, the Union Pa- 
cific has ordered from the same car builder a second train 
of six articulated cars, including a power car with a 
900-hp., 12-cylinder, V-type Diesel engine, a mail-bag- 
gage car, three Pullman sleeping cars and a combined 
coach and observation-buffet car.” This train, like the 
first, will be of aluminum construction, completely 
streamlined and fully air-conditioned throughout. The 
three Pullman sleepers, which will be built of aluminum 
alloy, not only will follow the exterior streamlined design 
of the new Union Pacific train, but will incorporate a 
number of innovations for the added comfort and con- 
venience of passengers. Plans for the run on which the 
second train will be placed are still indefinite and can- 
not be determined until the train is completed and tested. 
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Construction work on the second train is not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit setting a date for its delivery. 


Principal Features of the Three-Car Train 


The three-car train consists of a forward car, 72 ft. 
8 in. long, containing the power plant, a 33-ft. mail com- 
partment and a small baggage room; a second car, 59 
ft. 10 in. long, which is a coach, seating 60 passengers ; 
and a rear car, 71 ft. 11 in. long, which is a coach, seat- 
ing 56 passengers, with a buffet in the rear for serving 
light meals to passengers at their seats. The overall 
length of this train is 204 ft. 5 in., and its estimated 
weight, 170,000 lb. The train is about 8 in. narrower 
and the car roof 3 ft. lower than in conventional car de- 
sign, and this substantially reduced cross-sectional area, 
in conjunction with light weight, streamlined design, 
and the power plant provided, is expected to permit de- 
veloping a balanced speed of 90 m.p.h. on tangent level 
track and a maximum speed, under favorable conditions, 
of 110 m.p.h. 

In the interests of safety at high speeds, the new train 
is designed with a low center of gravity, and provision 
is made in the truck design to assure easy riding under 
this condition. The bottoms of the cars are but 914 
in. above the rails while the tops of the cars are only 
11 ft. above the rails. In the new train, the passengers 
are seated 16 in: nearer the ground than in the conven- 
tional train, and the center of gravity is 38 in. above 
the rails, or 20 in. lower than in the ordinary railroad 
coach. 

The aluminum car bodies are tubular in shape, and 
form a deep, stiff beam, thereby requiring a minimum of 
material for a given strength. These car bodies are 
joined in an articulated construction which permits the 
three cars to be supported by, and operated on, four 





trucks, two less than would normally be required. The 
four-wheel truck frames are made of a special alloy 
cast steel and, with the steel wheels and axles, bolsters, 
special castings, power-plant parts, etc., constitute the 
only steel used in the train. 

Other features of the train which afte expected to 
prove of wide popular acceptance are: The air-condition- 
ing for both summer and, winter; safety glass windows, 
permanently set in rubber to exclude dirt; extensive use 
of rubber in the trucks to reduce noise and promote easy 
riding; attractive interior decorative scheme, coupled 
with unusually comfortable four-position seats, indirect 
lighting, buffet service, etc. 

For maximum visibility, the exterior color scheme of 
the train is a golden brown on the canopied roof and 
the bottom of the train, with the sides finished in a 
canary yellow. Two headlights of special construction 
are provided, one having a horizontal and the other a 
vertical beam to give added protection from a visibility 
standpoint. A powerful siren with long audibility range 
will be used for high speeds, supplemented by the usual 
type of siren and a gong for use in towns, yards, etc. 


Aluminum Construction Chosen for Light Weight 


A study was made of all available materials, including 
aluminum alloys, stainless steel and other steel alloys 
with physical properties, intermediate between ordinary 
steel and stainless steel. In order to obtain extreme light 
weight, the choice narrowed down to aluminum alloys 
versus stainless steel. It was finally decided to use 
aluminum alloys for the entire car structure except 
for the bolsters, articulation castings and truck frames, 
for which special alloy cast steel was used, having high 
tensile strength, high yield point and great ductility. 

A number of factors led to the adoption of aluminum- 
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alloy construction for this particular development, an im- cated in the positions where they are used throughout 
portant one being the possibility of using extruded metal the structure. Other reasons for the selection of alumi- 
shapes to take the place of the ordinary rolled shapes and num-type construction are the fact that aluminum plates 
pressings. These shapes are produced by forcing the hot can be readily formed for the curved surfaces used in 
metal through a die forming the cylinder head of the connection with streamlining and are readily fabricated 
press. The Aluminum Company of America a. in the shop. 
all of the standard aluminum plates and shapes used in - . 
the new train and co-operated with the en a in Streamlining Based on Wind Tunnel Tests 
producing all necessary extruded shapes. These shapes An exhaustive study was made in the matter of 
are said to be highly accurate in dimensions, permitting streamlining with the idea of reducing as much as pos- 
the designer to interlock various extruded sections to sible the wind resistance with the obvious resultant 
produce cars of a minimum weight, maximum strength economy in power requirements. Advantage was taken 
and minimum deflection with simple shop fabrication. of work done along these lines in connection with air- 
One of the drawings shows a half cross section of craft development. This, however, did not take into 
the light-weight train with the extruded sections indi- account the effect of ground resistance, The stream- 








Partial List of Specialties on the Union Pacific Three-Car Train 


Specialties Manufacturer Address 
Car-builder, complete train..........--eeseceseesceeeees ee ee ee -- Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp... ..ccccccscccces -. Chicago 
Also furnished hardware, mail fixtures, handbrake, car seats, etc. ; 
Aluminum used for car bodies............. Scetercbeeciseoecees pebdbeinskeueeeien Aluminum Company of America...........++- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alcoa tread plates f 
Pe Be, Bs BO GRID. oc coc cetocecceccresecesscceorecseeresesees Winton Engine Corporation............0+ee08. Cleveland, Ohio 
Aux. battery-charging generator (Division of General Motors) 
Main 425-kw. generator for power plant........0ssceceeserceseececeeeeeeeeeeees Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co............++++ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Micarta window capping 
Circuit breaker 
es I i ie cnt 0:00 500446600) dsb RE eh deeneeteR ET Ke eRs General Electric Company.............0..ee0: Schenectady, N. Y. 
Transformer, 220 volts to 32 volts 
Two 25-cu. ft. p. m. air compressors 
Electric refrigerating unit in buffet 


rr eat easeseeeseeeeenseeecesecedberees General Steel Castings Corp..............0++: Granite City, Ill. 
aes Tae, nb deed coe eeees ee eiaanedswecceneee stata Railway Steel Spring Company............... New York 
is a inndwee s 65 60 be bERSCO EH d sO 5 NOORLESECOLOESS KORN American Steel Foundries.............e200++5 Chicago 


Oilite wear plates 









i Mi... ae al ie pee Seb eee ehlsewes eke enae aie ea Illinois Steel Company......-....sseeeeeeeees Chicago 
Es fociecebnereribebévcenysstehendebiendieetshineeessiestasy New York Air Brake Company............--. New York 
Slack adjusters 
ON, os on dau ibeee wens Meee been aces eeedseaaane S K F Industries, Inc......ccccccvcrccccccees New York 
Safety glass in all windows.............++see005 NE OE FEED ie EI, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.............++++++- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Interior paint 
ne CD... wan cere benoheee Koss ede sonndcncebamnes Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc............. Chicago 
I I TE nl cc denceeenisekenemmennnedas pahiwavtecuiemiwsameees American Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co............. New York 
Rubber used for insulation purposes, damping vibration in trucks, side bearings, . 
DEE GE weccczecccccssccceseeesseees Vebundvecderesvecessares eeseneesees United States Rubber Company..........-.-+. New York 
Lord Manufacturing Company..............+. Erie, Pa. 
pe Waugh Equipment Company...............-. New York 
EE EE ILLS TEE OE AE EET LL TE OE SN 8 Allegheny Steel Company.............-2++-5. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ey écnvnnnkuncebnteeenceteckeershesthenedsesbies ceusdeoeoehel Shakeproof Lock Washer Co............ wees Chicago 
cnn wcm ewe areenseresecied ss idiie Ssagraerlip biel arate ai ee i vereing 4 & Torley Company................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Storage battery, Exide-Ironclad...........-.+sseees pes cata maiaianaeenewodunea Electric Storage Battery Co.........0s00cee00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Headlights and marker lamps—Conduit fittings, vapor-proof lighting fixtures, gage . : 
MN Keakebsvcesevetesscsneresesseetens Sabeessndebunees SRR Pr ery Pyle-National Company ........++-.+++-+e00% Chicago 
WEREOW WHGTS cc cccescccccccecccoes cenauauts anise Aiktalioreaninnbascaleaaula es ov ccc tte® COMMOEREOE sccccecccccccceccsceoceses Elkhart, Ind. 
EE BR Chi dverensserrsreneenee Kee nhwegeeneecceerennceacenceeed Ashton Valve Company. ....000..00cccccccece Boston, Mass. 
I i al aia ai lel Gras aru eee gala EEE SS Ree ter New York 
Four sanders ........ i A OS i ey SAE Aa Gia ERI CAS EE SC ST Graham-White Sander Corp..............+-+55 Roanoke, Va. 
BE CIEE SIO i nccccscnscccccectesoees Laiwerassa diweekeledmeesneee veel General Electric Company.............+-+++++ Schenectady, N. Y. 
MS OD aes cone sctevenctentreonncwastsscennescceeastl National Carbon Company, Inc.....,......+.. Chicago 
a wags dinsia ve cae edeuie’s Giv- biebd devbeetvnavonwewcnt DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I..........-..- Wilmington, Del. 
Exterior enamel 
Rokflos insulation, general...........ssesesseeeeeeess ° Union Asbestos & Rubber Co...............+. Chicago 
Cork tile floor covering over Magnesite.................. we David E. Kennedy, Inc...........+++-+2ee00% Chicago 
Masticoke on toilet floors and platforms . -gaune-Baaeiie ON Fee Chicago 
Presdwood drums between cars..... EELS SES IRS th a 5s ECE ov ces cceccccsscccssccosecss Chicago 
Aux, electric generating unit—7%4 kw..... - et oo mOlter Company 2... .cccoscoccccccccccccses Kohler, Wis. 
A. so chy ae doou eben sredaleneenceebeneia eens General Refrigerator Company..............+. Beloit, Wis. 
Compressor gage : 
is crs naw dane banka choi textes pple cna hatte eate aes iatruaen Louis Allis ......... Beh eetde onntaritedalHnn Milwaukee, Wis. 
Blower for motors 
Ridin chinns nace nheshecs ceaksseubibehsasbunanhieebe nse Duff Engineering Company............-..-+.. Nebraska City, Neb. 
ad Seas ca oral acal aam old Sail nts eel eR ETE Allen-Bradley Company ...........+..220000% Milwaukee, Wis. 
eta. Oo an. cnc visas OuaVendeaweeeeecieoeuaciceddatees American Blower Corporation................. Chicago 
Blower for air-conditioning . 
ee as a ob os we cde id Nee RG wk Ne ween OaN wees eeeiersaleen Penn Electric Switch Company............... Des Moines, Iowa 
ee en a ah a cans aie Grhk so al Me SO wae aNNE GIN EMO RAEN Se NEeE Detroit Lubricator Company................+. Detroit, Mich. 
ED crapeeseyeeseercersscevcedyuebenees ici be Gade re te Waka Wes Oeaiee Worthington Pump & Mchy. | ESERIES: Chicago 
EY bividoccah tae veces xthenbecenerenendeeweheerrveesveve duenebewd Economy Pum Company eee c cere reece ees eene Chicago 
i n... «5 ou dn neneegubeabbeemheberetinkshaeesoennun Chase Brass Company..........-..-0+ee+eeee Chicago 
TE AUe cab cided ncekhineeeskescoobirbeueihdt eibereedbanseenbeneete Graybar Electric Company..........+..00.++ New York 
i neennsenéyeyeeeeesentepess cecebehternsennrbeethesenseresesinn Hazard Wire Works. ........0+.-+0:ee+eeeees Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
on oo Si ochxinn 4 ameine ne >44 9 nk waaeaeela wan eonuas tex aie weadeuen Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company...... New Haven, Conn. 
i a aig aaa tage RE Aaa Aa ER OA ee Ma eae Ee CI CII. occ cccccccoccccccees Chicago 
TE, Gc vavc cvnseccescecsssencecnat iceaaaietultituikk aun sauanel Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.........0-+eeseeceers Stamford, Conn. 
ie iid da KésebakeeeeeKebausedeer ahead Cecrealki+ecue eel NE NE erm artcdecivccsedeccesceees Chicago 
Hop Es Lad hale leek en Fue RUE OER E baw aR oer R eek ene enTee Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. .........+++++- Chicago 
Fold ng SE toneecencccecceresscegeveereeqensecuseseseesessraeccereens Adams-Westlake Company ........+.--.se+0+ Elkhart, Ind. 
8 i al Ee REE ERE NE I NON TR AEE Soper eeramere mgt See Imperial Brass Company...........+.sesee0+: Chicago 
Washstand faucets ; 
Dy  chnmnaeevedbsgieeersusessvewsareeeeseeesereetencgtees aeebedtiont Crane Company .......sseeeeeeececeeeececees Chicago 
Shade rollers ........ ¥e on ive National Lock Washer Company...........--- Newark, N. J. 
Window-shade fabric - ee (ED enwecedebe eas nats tao sees en cwes New York 
Seat-covering material ooWm. Wiese & Co... ccceccccccsccccsccccdes New York 
American continuous towel cabinet... . SE EOE SR, vce cccdeorccccseennes Chicago 
Oil-burning range and urn........... Stearnes a ee aid allen ue enlbaeiares @0% Chicago 
Buffet equipment ....... Dl iecce tial an ack oeiedaa naalN a Gee eUee KAM CRRA ee Oem Ottenheimer scwcd neuibn éeee tere Chicago 
WOTWETE ccc cccccccccccccccccccess b6Gi0esdee ee WAN Nd ES eees RESTseSTEeeeenen International Silver Company.........+-+s++: Chicago 
Light-weight dishes and tumblers. ............cccccccccccscccccccccssccesescees Beetleware Corporation .........--sseeeeeeees New York 
pecial linen, lunch cloths, napkins, etc...........-eeeeceeeeecceecceccesceeccess Mandel Brothers .........sseeeseeereeeeeces Chicago |. 
Cooking ware ......... peseh deceseeeceseedenes< SeeeeSeReCRerernTedesewniod .----Aluminum Utensil Company...........-++++++ New Kensington, Pa. 
Consultant on interior decoration. .......cccccccccccccccccccecccccccscccece 005 gl BOUL <ccceteses Gawbioasdsbececeounnd Chicago 
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lined design was determined as a result of a series of 
scientific tests with scale models in the wind tunnel in 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Mich. Wooden 
models of the train, built to a scale of % in. per ft., 
were provided with detachable fronts and rears. Va- 
rious-shaped front ends and rear ends were constructed 
and all subjected to wind tunnel tests. Based upon the 
results obtained in these wind tunnel tests, the final 
form of the train was determined, and a fairly accurate 
estimate made of the power required for the speed 
desired. 

Tests of the streamlined models indicated the desir- 
ability of a smooth canopy, closing up the gap between 
the sections, but the accomplishment of this was a 
dificult task, taking into account the relative movement 
between car sections on curves, etc. An aluminum shield 
extends from the rear end of the forward section to- 
ward the front end of the following one, which is the 
prolongation of the car contour. The extent of this 
projection is contingent on the minimum radius of the 
curve to be negotiated. Closing up this gap between the 
hood projection and the following car section is a rub- 
ber sheet rigidly attached to the following car section, 
assuming the contour of the car and free to move at its 
forward edge. Spring-actuated arms, mounted on the 
drum portion of the articulation with rollers bearing 
on the inner side of the projecting hood, keep this rubber 
stretched to close up the gap between the hood and the 
following car section. 

To minimize air resistance still further, all trucks are 
shrouded, wind-tunnel experiments on scale models hav- 
ing developed that the total air resistance of the train 
was thus capable of being reduced about 20 per cent 
from the truck shrouding alone. 

Another factor in reducing air resistance at high 
speeds is the fact that all windows and doors are set 
flush, as nearly as practicable, with the exterior of the 
train. Coach doors, conforming to the exterior con- 
tour of the cars, are hinged and swing outward. The 
mail and baggage doors are opened by a special device 
which first moves the entire door inward several inches 
and then slides it open lengthwise of the train on the 
inside. The coach side doors are interlocked with steps 
which fold up and down as the doors are closed or 
opened. A flush trap door inside the car synchronizes 
its operation with the movements of the corresponding 
door and steps. 


Features of the Structural Design 


In order to secure the greatest strength with the 
least amount of material, a tubular cross section for the 
train was adopted, with the outer surfaces of aluminum 
sheets and framework built up of extruded aluminum- 
alloy sections. All of the metal in the framing is co- 
ordinated to act as a unit, whether for draft or buff, as 
it is impossible to deflect or stress any member without 
having adjacent members bear their proportion of the 
stress. This differs widely from the ordinary form of 
car design in which draft or buffing shocks are taken 
care of by longitudinal underframe members. The con- 
ventional underframe transmits certain loads to the side 
frame and the roof, but, due to its design, only part of 
its area can be utilized for load-carrying ; in other words, 
much of the material or section in the conventional type 
of car construction does not take its proper part of 
the stress. 

By making the cross section of the car a tube, a large 
moment of inertia was obtained, which means closely- 
‘ontrolled deflections, compensating for the high deflec- 
lions otherwise produced by the low modulus of elas- 
tity of aluminum. The basic principle which the Pull- 
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man Car & Manufacturing Corporation developed in 
designing cars of this type is that gusset connections 
should be avoided; all longitudinal members should 
extend the entire length of the car section; and trans- 
verse members should be in one piece for at least one- 
half of the cross section. 

As will be noticed from the full cross section, illus- 
trated, a duct is located below the roof, extending the 
entire length of the car and being used as an air duct, 
also containing lamps for the indirect light. This duct 
acts as an effective compression member. It will be 
noted that the underframe portion of the cross section 
is an I-beam built up of extruded metal and truss brac- 
ing. This, due to its shape and connections, forms an 
effective tension member which co-ordinates with the 
compression member in the roof. 

Moreover, the tubular design, which lends itself to 





A Front-End View of the New Union Pacific Train 


economy in material requirements, also conforms to the 
best shape as developed in connection with streamlining, 
reducing materially the retarding effect of side or quar- 
tering winds. It has been determined that a quarter- 
ing wind confronting the train from either side actually 
offers the greatest resistance because of the larger sur- 
face area presented to forces present in the air current. 

Whenever light-weight equipment has been proposed, 
the usual reaction of experienced railroad men is to 
stress the hazard encountered at grade crossings when 
colliding with automobiles, trucks, etc. In order to pro- 
tect against damage under such conditions, the front end 
or nose of this train was given special consideration. 
About half of the total weight of the train, or 85,000 
Ib., is carried on the front truck, which necessarily re- 
quires a massive support for the engine at the floor line. 
This floor line construction forms the center of the 
curved front end, and all of the structural members 
converge to form a strong parabolic arch, which should 
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Typical Massive Aluminum Framing Construction at the Front of 
the Train 


resist without damage the shock of any collision possible 
at highway crossings. 


Articulated Construction of the Car Bodies 


Articulation between body units of the train was 
adopted as best suiting the requirements for high-speed 
and smooth riding. It eliminates the objectionable over- 
hang of non-articulated cars, also the necessity for 
couplers and draft gears and complicated vestibule ar- 
rangement. It prevents, except to a limited degree, the 
independent oscillation of each individual car, thus tend- 
ing towards a gliding motion of the entire train. It 
also permits of carrying three cars on four trucks in 
place of six trucks, thus reducing track resistance as 
well as inspection and maintenance, and, incidentally, 
construction cost and weight. 

Articulation is effected by attaching an extension steel 
casting to each adjoining end sill, these castings ter- 
minating in center plates which rest one on top of the 
other. The two center plates in turn rest on the truck 
center plate. These special castings are made of Hy- 
lastic steel, furnished by the American Steel Foundries. 
All center plates are lined with Oilite bronze to reduce 
friction. Side bearings spaced on each side of the center 





Interior View Showing Car-End Details, Including the Application of 
Rokflos Insulation 
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plates are of special design, incorporating the use of 
rubber in shear, to deaden oscillation and contribute 
their share toward smooth riding. Conditioned air js 
transmitted through the articulated connection between 
the cars by means of flexible bellows, furnished by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. The usual electric 
trainline connectors are provided between the cars, and 
air and water lines are carried in metallic hose through 
an insulated telescoping tube construction. 


Truck Design Involves Extensive Rubber Cushioning 


All trucks are of the four-wheel type, with Common- 
wealth cast-steel frames made by the General Steel Cast- 











Cross-Section of Framing, Showing Various Extruded Sections Used 
for the Structural Members 


ings Corporation, and rolled-steel wheels and axles fur- 
nished by the Illinois Steel Company. The front of 
power truck has 36-in. wheels, equipped with S K F 
roller-bearing journals, placed outside of the wheels in 
order to provide space necessary for the two motors 
geared one to each axle. The armature shafts are also 
on roller bearings, the armatures being wound for 4 
safe maximum speed of 110 m.p.h. The remaining 
three trucks have 33-in. rolled-steel wheels and inside- 
type S K F roller-bearing journals to reduce the truck 
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width and minimize air resistance. All roller bearings 
are liberally oversize for the weight and speed require- 
ments of this train. 

An intensive study was made of the basic require- 
ments for a truck suitable for service with a train of 
this type. The Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, by the use of extensometers and deflectom- 
eters, made a study of truck action to obtain a true basis 


for correct design, resulting in low uniform deflections 


in connection with low uniform stresses for all parts 
of the structure. This insures, under dynamic condi- 
tions, the same safety as is indicated by the usual cal- 
culations covering static loading. The truck structure, 
made with the frames and transom cast in one piece, was 
designed by the General Steel Castings Corporation in 
collaboration with the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. An alloy cast steel was used, having a 
minimum yield of 50,000 lb. per sq. in. and of high 
ductility. 

The truck design is based on extreme cushioning by 
means of rubber, furnished by the United States Rub- 
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ber Company, which is arranged to take the dynamic 
rather than the static loads. There is no metallic con- 
tact between the journal box and the truck frame. Two 
wing castings, which in effect are a part of the journal 
box, extend out from the box in each direction, one on 
each side of the frame and parallel to it. Between 
these wing castings and the frame, both in front of 
and behind the axle, are rubber doughnuts, applied with 
sufficient compression so that the rubber has capacity 
in shear to take its part in supporting the load on the 
truck. The doughnuts keep the wing castings from 
contact with the side frame and control both the longi- 
tudinal and lateral motion of the journal box with re- 
spect to the frame. Acting in parallel with the rubber 
doughnuts are coil springs placed between the outer ends 
of each pair of wing castings and the side-frame mem- 
ber. For ordinary static loads only a small proportion is 
borne by the rubber doughnuts, amounting to not more 
than about 8 Ib. per sq. in. on the rubber. The major 
Portion of the static load is borne by the coil springs, 
but the load curve of the rubber doughnuts is such that 
for impact or live loads the greater portion is taken 
by the rubber. 


The swing hangers do not have an exaggerated angu- 
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Aluminum Framing Details and Integral Hylastic Steel End Sill and 
Articulation Casting 


larity, so small inequalities in the track can be readily 
taken care of by lateral motion without any great re- 
sistance. Extreme lateral forces are taken care of by 
Lord rubber bushings which regulate the movement and 
resistance of the bolster laterally so as to parallel the 
effect of the swing hanger angularity or gravity resist- 
ance after a slight movement of the bolster has taken 
place, and to greatly augment this resistance for extreme 
forces. The delayed action of the rubber lateral mo- 
tion device is such that the ordinary gravity return is 
not reinforced by the rubber return, as this action is a 
delayed one and takes place considerably later than that 
produced by gravity itself. 

The chafing plates ordinarily used between truck bol- 
ster and transom are present, but are not rigid. A small 





View Showing the Passageway Through the Articulated Connection 
between the Cars 
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One of the Trailing Trucks 


amount of movement is provided by rubber packing to 
cushion the movement due to acceleration and decelera- 
tion. All coil springs are mounted on rubber pads espe- 
cially designed to soften the shocks and “kill” metallic 
contact. 

The side bearings are box receptacles mounted on the 
truck bolster and provided, as mentioned, with rubber 
in shear to cushion the fore and aft motion, also all 
vertical motion of the car bodies when rounding curves 
or encountering track inequalities. With this design, 
the side bearings are always in contact, with due pro- 
vision for cushioned and controlled lateral motion. 

The truck brake rigging is of clasp brake construction 
on the motor truck. Brake cylinders are truck-mounted, 
and the truck application is such that each axle is braked 
separately by its own cylinder without connecting the 
brake rigging between the two axles. The truck cylin- 
der pressures, however, are equalized. All brake shoes 
are of the unflanged Diamond S type, furnished by the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

On the trailer trucks, due to the limited weights on 
the trucks, the single shoe per wheel brake system is 
installed. As in the case of the power truck, each pair 
of wheels has its own brake system, with the cylinder 
truck-mounted. The truck brake rigging on all trucks 
is designed so that the application pressure of the brake 
shoe is independent of the action of rubber between 
journal box or wings and truck frame. Where possible, 
aluminum has been used for brake rigging parts, brake 
cylinders, also for valves and all piping. It is interesting 
to note that the weight of the entire air-brake equip- 
ment on this train is only 608 lb. for the power car, 179 
lb. for the second car and 283 Ib. for the third car. 


Details of the Power-Plant Installation 


The power plant in this train, including the engine, 
electric transmission, controls, etc., was designed and 
supplied by the Winton Engine Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a division of the General Motors Corporation. 





The Power Truck of Commonwealth Cast-Steel Construction, S K F 
Roller Bearings and a Special Spring Suspension 


The prime mover is a 12-cylinder, V-type engine, with 
7¥4-in. by 84-in. cylinders, rated at 600 hp. at 1,200 
r.p.m. The entire rated horsepower is said to be avail- 
able for propulsion of the train, the engine delivering 
sufficient horsepower in excess of the rating to provide 
power for all train auxiliaries, such as cooling fans for 
the power plant, air-conditioning, lighting, etc. 

The. engine was designed primarily for this train and 
incorporates some features not heretofore used. It is 
designed to utilize the Duff system of distillate burning 





General Dimensions of the Winton Model 191-A 
Distillate-Burning Engine 


Horsepower rating ........+.+. 600 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. 


Number of cylinders.......... 12 cylinders, 60-deg. V-type 
MOOG ONE GWGNG. cccccccecccce 7% in. by 8¥% in. 
Crankshaft ......000..c.scece Special counterbalanced 
Main bearings .............+. Seven, 5% in. diameter—High lead bronze 
Pistons ..ccccccessccccccccce Aluminum alloy 
Connecting rods ...........+. Drop forged 
Rod bearings .......+......0.- Twelve, 4% in. by 3 in.—Babbitt 
0 ee Fabricated steel 

Fankcase ...0...eseeeeeeeeee Fabricated steel 
EE Eee Individual cast 
Exhaust valves ............+. Dual; diameter 234 in. 
Intake walves ........0cce+06 Dual; diameter 2% in. 
Valve tappet adjustment....... Automatic 
COME BRREE ccc cccc cess ccccoess Integral cams, hardened and ground 
Cam-shaft bearings .......... Seven; line bored; 3% in. diameter 
Cam-shaft drive ............. Flexible chain, automatic adjustment 
Engine auxiliaries ........... Mounted on gear case; spline drive 


Mechanical governor 
Dual oil pump 
Sante ignition 
rge-capacity water pump 
Carburetion ..2..cccccccccces Duff 
Engine lubrication ........... Forced feed throughout; crankcase supply 





which is standard on the Union Pacific System. Special 
features in the engine design include a cylinder block and 
crank case made entirely of rolled-steel plate welded 
into one piece by the Lukenweld process. The main 
framework of the engine is, therefore, one solid piece, 


.to which a light oil pan, cast-iron cylinder heads and 


other accessories, are attached. Cylinder liners are of 
hard cast iron, pressed into the welded steel framework 
and readily replaceable. 

The wearing parts of this engine are readily replace- 
able, thus promoting long engine life. Cylinder heads 
are of cast iron with valves in the head. There are two 
exhaust and two intake valves and four spark plugs in 
each cylinder head. The cam shafts are located on the 
outside upper corners of the main framework, and the 
Duff distillate carburetors are mounted on the outside 
of the V-type cylinders. The exhaust connections have 
an individual pipe for each cylinder and are taken 0 
vertically upward at the inside of the V. 

Accessories, which include a double lubricating oil 
pump, water pump, governor, hydraulic relay for throttle 
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control and four ignition distributors, are mounted on 
the end of the engine farthest from the generator. 
These accessories and the two cam shafts are driven 
from the crankshaft by a roller chain. The engine drive 
to the generator is through a torsionally flexible coupling. 

The pistons are of aluminum alloy and the connecting 
rods are H-section drop forgings of alloy steel. The 
connecting-rod big-end bearings are cast directly into 
the rods. The main bearings of the crankshaft are re- 
movable liners. 

The electrical equipment, consisting of a generator, 
traction motors and control, were designed for this 
particular power plant. The generator and control ap- 
paratus were manufactured by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, while the traction 
motors and air compressors are of General Electric 
Company manufacture. 

The generator, rated at 425 kw., is directly connected 
to the engine. This generator carries a built-in exciter 
so designed that the current demand of the traction 
motors regulates the amount of generator voltage in such 
a manner that the load on the engine is constant at any 
car speed, and solely under control of the engine throttle. 
The two 300-hp. traction motors, mounted on the front 
truck and geared to the wheels, are of a new, roller- 
bearing type, incorporating features of design necessary 
for the high speeds at which this train will operate. 
Cooling air for the traction motors is carried to the 
motors through a special air-cleaning and ventilating 
system which assures air being forced through the mo- 
tors at all times. 

The streamlined characteristics of this train necessi- 
tated the development of a cooling system which differs 
radically from the conventional type heretofore used 
on motor cars, as it was no longer possible to locate 
them on the roof of the car. The system developed for 
this car provides for the radiators being located below 
the engine-room roof. Air is brought in from the front 
of the car through a duct, as far as the partition divid- 
ing the engine-room from the operator’s cab. At this 
partition, two fans, driven by the engine, force air 
into the engine-room under sufficient pressure to pass 
it out through the radiators. This treatment of the air 
assures a minimum disturbance of the air stream past 
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Cab Signal Receiver Mounted Behind the Protective Apron and Just 
Ahead of the Front Wheels of the Power Truck 


the train, a thoroughly-ventilated engine-room, a cooled 
exhaust manifold and an immediate dilution of exhaust 
gas as it leaves the exhaust stack. 

The water for the engine-cooling system is kept in a 
tank in the rear of the engine-room and in the engine 
jackets themselves. Thus, when the engine is stopped, 
the water drains from the radiators into this tank, af- 
fording protection against freezing in cold weather. A 
feature of the engine cooling system is its freedom from 
excess piping. 

Fuel is lifted from the fuel tanks to the carburetors 
by means of a motor-driven fuel pump, with a return 
system for returning excess fuel to storage tanks. The 
Exide-Ironclad MVAH-17 storage battery, furnished 
by the Electric Storage Battery Company, consists of 
32 cells arranged in two groups of 16 cells each, con- 
nected in series and furnishing current at 64 volts, the 
voltage of the lighting and auxiliary power circuits. 

A special auxiliary generator of Winton design, 
driven from the end of the main generator shaft and 
having a maximum capacity of 25 kw., is used for 
charging the storage battery, which in turn provides 
power for all control, car-lighting, ignition, heater, mo- 
tors, pumps, air-conditioning, etc. The voltage of this 
auxiliary generator is constant at all speeds, including 





Winton 600-Hp., 12-Cylinder, V-Type Engine, with Direct-Connected Westinghouse 425-Kw. Generator 
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View in the Operator's Cab Showing Control Mechanism, Air-Brake 
Gage, Two-Indication Type Cab Signal, Window Wiper and Safety Glass 


idling. A 7!4-kw. Kohler engine-generator set, mounted 
in the baggage compartment, furnishes power for bat- 
tery charging, heating, cooling and lighting when the 
main engine is shut down for any extended period. 

The lubricating oil for the engine is supplied by a 
twin-gear pump which is a part of the engine. One 
section of this twin pump takes oil from a storage tank 
and delivers it into an oil passage in the cylinder block, 
from which it is carried to every working part of the 
engine. The pressure in this oil passage is used to open 
the engine throttle so that the engine cannot be operated 
above idling speeds without sufficient oil in the lubricat- 
ing system to prevent damage to working parts. 

The engine control consists of an engine throttle di- 
rectly under the operator’s hand. The transmission con- 
trol consists of a master controller located directly under 
the engine throttle. This master controller directs the 
movement of electric and air-operated contactors and 
the reverser controlling the connections to the two trac- 
tion motors for forward and backward motion of the 
car. 

In the operator’s compartment are located the various 
gages, such as air brake, engine temperature, G. E. speed 
indicator, etc., so that the operator may be familiar at 
all times with the exact functioning of all parts of the 
power plant. An electric buzzer system affords com- 
munication between the train crew and the operator. 


Brake Equipment Includes Novel Features 


The air-brake equipment for this train was especially 
designed and built by the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany. In order to avoid rearranging the signaling sys- 
tem and also to avoid any additional operating hazard, 
it was necessary to be able to stop this train from 100 
m.p.h. within the same distance that a conventional 
steam train could be stopped from the ordinary speeds 
at which it operates. 
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Heretofore, uniform braking retardation has not been 
possible, due to the fact that the coefficient of friction 
between brake shoes and wheels varies with the speed 
through a wide range, this coefficient decreasing rapidly 
at the higher speeds. In order to provide a uniform rate 
of retardation, it is necessary to control brake-shoe pres- 
sure automatically in proportion to the speed. In the 
new brake, this is done by automatically controlling 
cylinder pressure by a simple but effective device re- 
cently developed and thoroughly tried out, and known 
as a “decelerometer”. This instrument consists essen- 
tially of a movable weight of about 100 Ib., sensitively 
mounted on ball-bearing rollers and arranged to move in 
the line of motion of the train, and suitably restrained 
by a calibrated spring. This weight, acting through suit- 
able leverage and a pneumatic valve, controls the brake- 
cylinder pressure accurately in proportion to its inertia, 
and, therefore, in proportion to the retardation of the 
train. Recent tests with this device on a gas-electric 
motor car developed a straight line retardation graph 
from 76 m.p.h. to rest. 

With high rates of deceleration up to the point at 
which the vehicle comes to rest, the sudden change from 
high deceleration to a state of rest would result in a 
noticeable jolt at the end of the stop. In order to elimi- 
nate this, the decelerometer is provided with an ingeni- 
ous valve device which changes the rate of deceleration 
to a low value just previous to the stopping of the 
vehicle. This results in a sudden final reduction in 
cylinder pressure to prolong the smoothness of decelera- 
tion to the end of the stop. 

The decelerometer control is designed to assure stop- 
ping distances from exceptionally high speeds shorter 
than are obtained on steam railroad trains running at 
much lower speeds, without the slightest discomfort to 
the passengers and providing insurance against slid-flat 
wheels. 

The air brake used on this train is a complete de- 
parture from conventional practice, both in its circuit 
and the individual design of the various valves and parts 
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Engine-Room View Showing Accessories Mounted on the End of the 


Winton Engine 
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ysed. The pneumatic feature is based on a two-pipe 
circuit consisting of a supervisory line and a control line. 
The supervisory line distributes the air to the reservoirs 
under each car and charges to the maximum pressure at 
all times. In conventional brakes, it is not possible to 
charge the reservoirs ‘during brake application. The 
purpose of the control line is to apply and release the 
brakes by admitting air to the pneumatic relay valve 
ynder each car, this valve controlling communication be- 
tween each brake cylinder and its adjacent reservoir, and 
from the cylinder to the atmosphere. This control line 
passes. from the operator’s brake valve through the de- 
celerometer valve to the relay valve. This briefly de- 
scribes the pneumatic operation. Parallel to this pneu- 
matic circuit lies an electric circuit actuated by contact 
points on the brake valve, which operates a magnetic 
control feature on each pneumatic relay valve. This 
not only synchronizes but accelerates all brake applica- 
tions and releases. . 

The use of a straight-air brake system demands ade- 
quate protection against operating failures in case of 
pipe rupture or other unforeseen causes. To overcome 
this, the relay valve units are so constructed as to in- 
sure proper operation upon the depletion of pressure 
from both the supervisory and control lines. If the elec- 
tric circuits should fail from broken lines or other 
causes, the pneumatic elements in the system will func- 
tion in the usual manner to supply adequate braking 
power. 


Air-Conditioning and Ventilation 


An air duct is carried throughout the train on each 
side below the floor line, and there is also a central ceil- 
ing duct throughout the train, all of these ducts being 
connected between the cars by flexible bellows. Heat 
is obtained by passing air through the radiators of the 
engine, this air being forced by blowers through the 
floor ducts, there being a radiator outlet at each seat. 
Air is exhausted through a corresponding opening in 





Close-Up View of Car Seats and Table Attachment for Serving 
Light Meals 
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Easy Entrance or Exit Is Provided by Coach Side-Door Steps which 
Are Folded Up While the Train Is in Motion 


the ceiling duct so that a definite circulation is obtained 
at each seat unit. 

Two oil-fired hot-air furnaces, supplied by the Vapor 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., are installed, one on either 
side of the baggage compartment, being designed to heat 
the train under all conditions, should there be a failure 
of the heat from the engine radiator. They also provide 
heat for the cars at terminals or in the yards when the 
engine may not be operating. These oil-fired heat-gen- 
erating units weigh 580 lb. each and, at a rate of 1,250 
cu. ft. per min., have a capacity to deliver up to 135,000 
B.t.u. per hr. The overall dimensions of each complete 
unit, as installed, are 19 in. wide by 40 in. high by 38 
in. long, including the floor space required for the oil 
burner. Each complete unit comprises a combustion 
chamber, special radiator, or heat exchanger, smoke 
hood with stack switch and smoke stack with draft ad 
juster, and the oil-burner equipment. This gun-type 
burner, with electric ignition and directly-connected 
pump and fan, is arranged for burning distillate oil at 
pressures from 80 to 160 Ib. under the control of an ad- 
justable pressure-regulating valve. Adjustments of both 
the oil pressure and the air supply are easily made while 
the burner is in operation. The burners are designed to 
operate with either d.c. or a.c. current and, in the former 
case, have motors which also generate a.c. current, 
stepped up by a transformer to approximately 10,000 
volts for ignition purposes. 

Heating thermostats are provided, one on each side 
wall of the second car, with three tubes each for low, 
medium and high temperatures, controlling the operation 
of the oil burners for the corresponding side of the train 
A thermostat on the switchboard locker side of the 
car contains an additional tube which automatically con- 
trols the motorized dampers, admitting heat from the 
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engine-room. Temperatures are similarly controlled in 
the mail compartment of the first car and also in the 
third car. All heating thermostats operate through re- 
lays mounted on a control panel located in the baggage 
compartment of the first car; and these relays, in turn, 
operate either the motorized dampers or oil burners. 

The air-cooling system, with a refrigeration capacity 
equivalent to the production of 7% tons of ice in 24 
hours, is an adaptation of the Pullman mechanical sys- 
tem to the special requirements of the U. P. three-car 
train. A Freon compressor, made by the General Re- 
frigerator Company, Beloit, Wis., is driven by a direct- 
connected Louis Allis 12-hp. d.c. motor. This power 
unit, together with necessary air-cooling equipment, is 
installed in the baggage room. For cooling the cars, 
the direction of circulation of the air is simply reversed 
from that used in heating, the cold air being discharged 
from the central ceiling duct and exhausted through the 
two floor ducts, shown in one of the illustrations. 

A cooling thermostat is located on the side wall of the 
second car, with three tubes for low, medium or high, 
controlling automatically the operation of the cooling 
compressor. This cooling thermostat also operates 
through a relay mounted on the control panel. 


General Method of Insulation— 
Safety Glass in the Car Windows 


An important factor in the maintenance of satisfactory 
temperatures in this train is the type of insulation in- 
stalled, and this question was given careful consideration 
by the designers. The entire train is insulated with a 
two-inch thickness of Rokflos insulation, furnished by 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Company. This material 
consists of a white mass of long, fine mineral fibers, 
closely interwoven to the required thickness and backed 
on both sides with an all-asbestos open-weave cloth. This 
type of insulation was selected on account of its notably 
light weight, high insulating value and sound-deadening 
properties, together with the fact that it also possesses 
the other important requirements of being permanently 





Interior View Showing the Seating Arrangement in the Cars 
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fire-proof, water-proof and vermin-proof. Rokflos jp. 
sulation was applied on the floors, sides, ends and roof; 
of the cars and held in place by small-diameter wire, 
running lengthwise of the car. This material was als 
used for insulating all of the air ducts in the train. 

The floors of the cars are of aluminum alloy plates 
built into and forming a part of the structural work 9 
the cars themselves. These plates in turn are covered 
with Magnesite, a composition flooring, on top of which 
the final flooring of cork tile is laid. The cork tile, jn 
natural colors but of light and dark shades, lends itself 
admirably to the comfortable appearance of the interiors 
of the cars. The composition flooring and the cork tile 
form a part of the general insulation of the cars and are 
an important aid in the reduction of sound from train 
operation. 

To provide an additional safeguard for the passen. 
gers, all coach windows are made of Duplate safety plate 
glass, %o in. thick, manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. Duolite, another product of this 
company, is used for all transom lights. As the name 
implies, Duplate glass comprises a laminated construc. 
tion, in which two plates of especially-selected plate glass 
are joined under a hydrostatic pressure of about 1% 
Ib. per sq. in. and a temperature of 250 deg. F. toa 
plastic filler which forms a bond to hold the glass together 
in case of rupture. The glass is manufactured under a 
formula which makes it not only shatter-proof but keeps 
out sunlight glare by the exclusion of ultra violet rays, 
As a result of extensive research and experiment, Du- 
plate has been developed to a point where it is said to 
retain its safety features over long periods without ap- 
preciable deterioration. Sample plates of all glass used 
in the U. P. three-car train were subjected to the impact 
test, boil test, baking test and light-transmission test 
before installation. 


Interior Decoration, Lighting and Seating 


The interior design and decoration are simple but 
striking, developed by Sterling B. McDonald, art d:- 
rector for Karpen Bros., Chicago, in conjunction with 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp. A passenger 
walking down the aisle toward the buffet is impressed 
with the ingenuity of the architectural design which 
gives the compartment the appearance of an entirely 
separate section of the car. This is accomplished bya 
bulkhead construction that blends into the general 
interior decorative effect of the car. This bulkhead be- 
gins immediately above the center, on either side of 
which are illuminated glass cases for the display of cigars, 
cigarettes and fruits. Over the grille is a special canopy 
with exhaust fans which prevent any odor of cooking 
penetrating the car. 

The interior color scheme is blue, shading down pro- 
gressively from nearly white at the top of the vaulted 
ceiling, through the lighter shades of blue to a dark blue 
color below the window sills. The colors are all metal- 
lic. Horizontal lines of aluminum show between the 
different shades of blue. The trimming on the chairs 
is of aluminum. The window sills are Micarta, a black 
Bakelite furnished by Westinghouse. The chairs att 
upholstered with a golden-brown tapestry, made by Wm. 
Wiese & Co., New York. The curtain rollers are et 
tirely concealed, and the curtains, themselves, are 
Venetian blind design, with fabric made by the Orinok 
Mills, New York. The tile floor is covered with 4 
harmoniously colored carpet aisle strip. 

The 64-volt lighting system is entirely indirect, the 
electric globes being concealed in the aluminum pant 
construction running the entire length of the ceiling 
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of the cars. The light is uniformly reflected on each side 
against the ceiling cove which has been properly curved, 
so that, in combination with the color scheme, the illum- 
ination is evenly distributed at the reading position. The 
lights are so arranged that three intensities are obtained, 
the lowest intensity being for night lighting while pas- 
sengers are sleeping. 

The car seats were especially designed by the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corp. for this equipment, the aim 
being to secure the maximum of comfort, together with 
style and attractiveness. While the seats are arranged 
in pairs on either side of the aisle, each seat is an indi- 
vidual unit and may be reclined without reference to that 
adjoining. The seat backs are adjustable to three posi- 
tions, the lowest being especially comfortable for sleep- 
ing. A footrest adds to the comfort of the passenger. 

The seats are equipped with devices for quick instal- 
lation of an individual tray for each seat at the 
proper location for the service of meals from the buffet 
or for use as an individual writing desk. Ash trays 
are placed at each seat for the convenience of those who 
desire to smoke. The space beneath the seats is kept 
clear to provide storage space for baggage, the overhead 
baggage racks of the conventional train having been 
eliminated. At either side of the aisle in the forward 
end of each car, the seating arrangement provides facil- 
ities for those who desire to play cards. 


Buffet Service Provided 


A novel feature of the new train is the buffet kitchen 
which is built into the end of the last car of the new 
train. Triangular in shape, the buffet, though small, is 
nevertheless replete with space-saving devices to render 
complete service for the preparation of light meals. 
Stainless steel, furnished by the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany, is extensively used in this buffet. A Stearnes oil- 
burning range is provided. Across the front of the 
buffet is a counter from which drinks can be served. 
On one side is a refrigerated box for carrying ice 
creams, cooling refreshments, etc. On the other side are 
two coffee urns, a grill and other cookery apparatus. 
The electric ice box, provided with General Electric 
mechanical-refrigeration equipment, is built directly into 
the end of the car. 

The passengers are served at their seats in the cars. 
The tray and table, when not in use, can be folded 
compactly for storage. The same supports and trays 
can also be used by the passenger as a small writing 
desk at the seat, if desired. In the service of meals, 
the waiters pass through the aisle with what is, in effect, 
a tea wagon with a steam table top and lower shelves 
for dishes, silverware and linen of a special weave. 

The dishes on the new train are themselves worthy 
of note. Blue and yellow are the color motifs of the 
service, but the dishes, instead of being of china are 
made of the latest development in such ware. They are 
a special composition of the sort known as Beetleware, 
light in weight, graceful in design and colorful in ap- 
pearance. The new train has the distinction of being 
the first train in America to employ this sort of service 
for meals. It is noteworthy that the total weight of the 
dining service of the new train, namely, the dishes, cups, 
saucers and glasses, aggregates only 189 lb., which may 

compared with 530 lb. for the usual china service 

of a conventional train. 
_ An auxiliary ice box for the storage of natural ice 
is arranged behind the electric refrigerator, the ‘aux- 
ilary supply being additionally available for refrigera- 
tion while the train is in terminals, 

Two wash- and toilet-rooms are built into each car, 
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Completely Equipped Buffet in the Rear of the Third Car 


these being located in the ends-of the cars. The most 
modern type of sanitary equipment and fittings are in- 
stalled. The wash-stands are of white metal. In the 
women’s wash-room, there is a large built-in plate-glass 
mirror and dressing stand. Wash-stands and _ toilet- 
rooms are also installed in the first car of the train for 
the use of members of the crew. 


Special Headlights—Cab Signals Installed 


The double-beam headlight used on the Union Pa- 
cific streamlined train was developed by the Pyle-Na- 
tional Company, Chicago, to conform to requirements 
of the railroad. It comprises both horizontal and ver- 
tical light beams, the horizontal headlight performing 
the normal functions of a locomotive headlight, and the 
vertical headlight serving as a distinctive marker. 

The vertical marker beam will be seen plainly from 
a distance, and serve to herald the approach of this un- 
usually high-speed unit from a great distance, and more 
definitely than would be the case with the standard hor- 
izontal headlight alone. The vertical beam will be vis- 
ible off to the sides of the right of way, while the hori- 
zontal beam is confined to a comparatively small area 
forward. 

The vertical headlight has a 10-in. silvered glass re- 
flector, and the horizontal headlight a 12-in. reflector 
of the same type. Both headlights use special 75-volt 
lamps, the upright light having a 100-watt lamp and the 
forward light a 250-watt lamp. ; 

The double headlight unit furnished by the’ Pyle- 
National Company, comprising reflectors and_ their 
mountings, lamp stand, and focusing devices, is com- 
pletely built in, the housing being formed as a part 
of the car-roof streamlining of the front end of the 
train. 

The classification lamps shown in the front-end views 
are likewise built in, the lenses being flush with the 
streamlining at the front end. These classification lamps 
are a modification of the Pyle-National air-craft naviga- 
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tion lights or wing lights. Clear, refracting-type lenses 
are mounted flush with the skin of the car, without in- 
terference with the streamlining. While it would ap- 
pear that the light beam would point off to the side of 
the car, the refracting-type lens directs the beam for- 
ward, the effect being the same as with a standard classi- 
fication lamp. These classification lamps are equipped 
with 5'%4-in. reflectors, and a movable shutter between 
the reflector and the lens provides for showing either 
white or standard green indication. 

Marker lamps at the rear end are of the same design, 
built in flush with the streamlined skin of the car. The 
lenses of these lamps are standard red instead of clear, 
and the lamp is without the shutter mechanism, as no 
change of indication is required. 

The train is equipped with cab signals, the same as 
used on steam locomotives, and these signals will be 
operative in the territory equipped for cab signaling ex- 
tending between North Platte, Neb., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. The cab signaling is of the two-indication type, 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. The 
signal is mounted horizontally on the front wall near 
the center of the cab, so as to be within the line of vision 
of both the engineman and fireman. The cab signal has 
two indications. The one at the right displays a green 
aspect when the track ahead is clear for at least two 
blocks, while the one at the left displays a red-over- 
yellow aspect when traveling in a caution or occupied 
block. In addition to these visible indications, an audible 
signal is provided in the form of an air whistle which 
starts to blow when the cab signal indication changes 
from green to red-over-yellow, and continues to blow 
until the engineman operates the acknowledging switch, 
located on the right wall of the cab near his seat. The 
whistle and the magnet for the control of the whistle 
are mounted below and to the right of the engineman’s 
seat. 

The receiver is mounted as usual ahead of the front 
wheels of the train, and is behind the protective apron. 
The design of the train made it necessary to shorten the 
receiver bar by cutting off 4 in. at each end. Likewise, 
it was necessary to mount the receiver 12 in. above the 
rail instead of the customary 6 in. In order to compen- 
sate for these two changes, the amplification of the volt- 
age picked up from the rail was increased. The equip- 
ment box, which contains the amplifier and relay equip- 
ment, is in the engine-room, being mounted on the for- 
ward wall about 3 ft. above the floor. All conduits are 
made of aluminum. —_ 

No special equipment for shunting the track circuits 
is provided on this train, it being anticipated that the 
weight on the front truck will afford a shunt, which, 
together with the wheels on the six axles on the remain- 
der of the train, will provide adequate shunting. 


Co-ordinator s Organization 


Studies Cost Finding 


ECTION 13 of the Emergency Transportation Act 
S requires the Co-ordinator to investigate, among 
other things, “cost finding in rail transportation.” 

A report of the progress being made with the study was 
included in Mr. Eastman’s report of this week. This 
matter was considered extensively some few years ago 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and lengthy 
public hearings were held at which sharp conflicts of 
opinion developed. Soon afterward the economic de- 
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pression set in, and further consideration of the matter 
was deferred. It had become apparent, moreover, the 
report says, that a method of inquiry akin to scientific 
research was needed, including tests and experiments, 

The Co-ordinator’s present inquiry is in charge of 
John H. Williams, a man experienced in cost finding in 
other industries, and he is being assisted by C. H 
Crandall, one of the leading accountants of the Com. 
mission’s staff. He is being assisted, also, by an unpaid 
Advisory Committee made up of three railroad officers 
experienced in accounting and two non-railroad men who 
have given much study to cost-finding methods. The 
committee is as follows: C. E. Betts, general auditor 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; C. E. Hildum, executive 
vice-president, Lehigh Valley; G. W. Lamb, general 
auditor, Atlantic Coast Line; Dr. H. S. Person, manag- 
ing director, Taylor Society; and Dr. J. M. Clark, pro- 
fessor of economics, Columbia University. 

All cost-finding plans previously suggested for rail- 
road use were studied at the outset. Upon analysis, the 
report says, they represent very little other than an ex- 
pansion of the accounting now in use, were it carried to 
its logical conclusion. The difficulty with all of them is 
in prescribing adequate rules for the distribution of ex- 
pense, the extent and complexity of the work itself, and 
the terms in which the final results are expressed. 

In October, 1933, the Cost Finding Section submitted 
to the Advisory Committee a rough outline of a plan that 
seemingly met the above objections. The committee 
expressed itself as believing the proposed plan to offer 
better prospects than any other that had previously been 
developed, and to be well worth trying out. Since then, 
details of this plan have been worked out, and informa- 
tion for the year 1932 has been assembled from the 
New York Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western for the purpose of making a practical test 
of the plan. These roads were selected because they 
represent different conditions which should be reflected 
in their relative costs, and which thus afford a good 
back-ground in testing the plan. Need for elaboration 
and further detail will undoubtedly develop in the 
course of the test. 

“The outstanding difference between the proposed 
methods and those now in use (were they carried to 
their logical conclusion), and in fact all of those that 
have previously been suggested,” according to the report, 
“is (a) in the method of converting expense as oc- 
casioned into cost of service as rendered and (b) the 
units in which ultimate costs are expressed.” 

“(a) Under previous plans, expense as occasioned is 
divided among the accounts benefiting from the expendi- 
ture. This is accomplished through a series of progres- 
sive distributions and re-distributions of expense, work- 
ing from several hundred primary accounts to which 
the expense is first charged to a few accounts repre- 
senting major service units. The final result under the 
proposed plan will be the same in this respect, only in 
it expense, instead of going through a series of inter- 
mediary accounts, will go direct to the accounts repre- 
senting major services. The purpose in eliminating the 
intermediary distributions is to simplify the procedure 
and to keep expense in units as occasioned (for man- 
agerial purposes) up to the point of accumulating it in 
the accounts representing the major services as rendered, 
from which final costs are compiled. ; 

“Expense is only controllable so long as it is stated in 
units as expended that can be used in budgeting and for 
which standards can easily be set. As soon as it 1S dis- 
tributed, it passes out of control. There is very limited 
use for expense in intermediary service units and, on 
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the other hand, there is necessity for simplification, if 
cost finding through continuous routine is to be made 
ractical in railroading. 

“(b) The principle objection of the railroads to cost 
finding as previously suggested is that the costs obtained 
would be in terms of averages which, in the case of a 
great many commodities, would be below the rates 
charged. They fear the true significance of average costs 
will not be understood by the public, and that where 
they are below the rates charged the difference will be 
construed as an overcharge and this will create dis- 
satisfaction among shippers which will be hurtful to 
the railroads. 

“Under the proposed plan, it is intended that aver- 
age costs, when obtained, shall be modified to meet the 
conditions of the various commodities through the use 
of a series of modifying factors. These modifying fac- 
tors will be used in very much the same way as modi- 
fying factors are used in the fire insurance business to 
adjust basic rates to the conditions of individual risks. 
For example, there is a basic rate for city, country 
and suburban dwellings and for different classes of fac- 
tories, stores, etc., and these basic rates are modified 
according to each particular risk. If a property is lo- 
cated within certain prescribed distances of a paint shop 
or oil station, there is an additional charge for this fact, 
and if, on the other hand, it has fire shutters, there is 
a deduction. 

“This is not cost accounting in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but it must not be confused with an effort at 
rate making. All of the figures are based on cost and 
experience. No consideration is given to matters of 
policy, such as whether or not the business in question 
tends to create additional business, public interest, what 
the traffic will bear, etc. 

“Present prospects are that the proposed plan will 
effect a sufficient reduction in the work done by the 
railroads under the accounting system now in use to 
offset the additional work required for a complete con- 
tinuous routine cost procedure. 

“Final costs are expressed in terms of rates, not only 
to dispose of the principal objection on the part of the 
railroads to cost finding, but because the services ren- 
dered by the railroads are charged for in terms of rates. 

“Under the proposed plan, all of each item of expense 
is apportioned to the various service units at the same 
time and balanced, and any over or undue apportion- 
ment to one service will cause an under or over ap- 
portionment to some one or more other service units. 
There is, therefore, little probability of any part of ex- 
pense being omitted or duplicated, and possible incon- 
sistencies in the basis of apportionment will be brought 
to light through obvious inconsistencies in the costs for 
the different units. 

“Because the system will be the same for all of the 
roads and costs will be kept in units as expended, com- 
parison can be made as between all of the roads. If the 
apportionment of expense as between different units of 
service is what it should be, the difference in condi- 
tions within the different roads will be reflected in their 
unit service costs. Inconsistencies in this respect will 
call attention to inconsistencies in the basis of apportion- 
ment, which can be corrected. The cost data as be- 
tween different periods will also be comparable and con- 
stitute a further means of indicating possible defects in 
the basis of apportionment of expense. 

“While absolute accuracy in service costs in an in- 
dustry such as railroading is unobtainable, the costs as 
determined under the proposed method will all be in the 
Same units and*comparable, and any differences as be- 
tween roads or periods can be easily traced to their 
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source. The whole procedure is designed with a view 
to emphasizing the relation between cause and effect, 
as a means of ascertaining the source of inconsistencies, 
and the accuracy of the final costs should improve with 
time. 

“The plan will be subjected to the criticisms of ship- 
pers, the railroads, and the Commission accounting staff 
before it is finally recommended to the Co-ordinator.” 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
id January 20 amounted to 560,430 cars, an increase 

of 4,803 cars as compared with the week before 
and an increase of 60,876 as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. As compared with 
1932 it was a decrease of only 1,671 cars. All com- 
modity classifications showed increases in loading as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year but 
loading of ore and coal showed decreases as compared 
with the preceding week. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, January 20, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 1932 
MI aha orsi suave} org love) aravaite a intents entice ieee 128,256 114,239 126,347 
SR ain rcadwmcincaee sane a oNe 110,895 93,082 110,533 
PE, a ov ctcrs ora acai aicisre Scie wa tee wwvelere 39,829 36,844 35,456 
RE ee ee ror 87,481 79,961 87,503 
ee ener rin 64,650 56,652 65,183 
CN NER aisha voce acne sewewnles 83,154 74,122 88,553 
DOURWENETH cesses oesisew nessa venes 46,165 44,654 48,526 
ROCA Westeen TSI... 5.5. ce sce ice vce 193,969 175,428 02,262 
Oe Sa NS aid oso eee miaieowkins 560,430 499,554 562,101 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............. 33,092 27,674 32,558 
ee See ees ee ee 18,057 17,678 21,048 
MDa cruciate cha eee cic nea ee Ma Sl rs 126,880 112,639 107,493 
RN ss ee erated oven eavedets eatin outa eas 8,342 5,397 5,452 
POU SP UNIINUENE. os <cin'se-c:csesnig-wrwiatag, 01016 Gus-0-0'5 19,647 14,839 19,551 

prise a re Anite atta race a coven Waveland werelee)e oe 3,202 2,298 3,469 
oe EL Oe A eer te 160,499 160,24 188,520 
ee nee 190,711 158,787 184,010 
MIN eo. nin’ rocpisdaite Cena ie a seb es 560,430 499,554 62,101 
MI ssc cccoratera ecasgia ack 4/xthss0) 91a oe 555,627 509,893 572,649 
PONE Wie csiws cera ior ahetie ta tete et oisat 499,939 439,469 571,678 





Cumulative total, 3 weeks.......... 1,615,996 1,448,916 1,706,428 


The freight car surplus for the last half of December 
averaged 462,563 cars, a decrease of 7,602 cars as com- 
pared with the first half of the month. The total in- 
cluded 264,232 box cars, 140,893 coal cars, 26,195 stock 
cars, and 11,770 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loading in Canada for the week ended January 20 
totaled 40,782, which was 7,832 cars above the cor- 
responding week last year, but a decrease of 607 cars 
from the preceding week, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
OS Se EE ee ee 40,782 20,463 
, Tle Re aang reves 4p Ae we WOR OS 41,389 21,015 
ik 9 ieee ads 34,362 18,791 
sen WON EE royitaseaxcenere aieiers eve kia Gone 4.4imare 32,950 17,941 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
“he Ne LE ees oer ee 116,533 60,269 
Mgt SARIS o055i.9/-are ior a eiegis,0-4la.asudvacn ncaa 92,358 50,006 
pee eee eee 119,516 59,494 
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Article No. 18 


Can the Railways Improve Their 


Freight Solicitation Methods? 


Is the salesman familiar with his 
product? Does he understand 
the merchandising problems of 
the shipper? 


AN the railways improve their freight 
C solicitation methods? Are their solici- 
tors properly trained? Do they have 
sufficient knowledge of the service they are 
selling? Do they understand the patron’s 
merchandising problems so that they can dis- 
cuss shipping in the light of his needs? Are 
the traffic departments equipped to provide 
the necessary information for the solicitor? These are 
typical of questions that arise in any study of the ef- 
ficiency of the salesmanship displayed by the railways. 
While the same principles apply in the merchandising 
of freight transportation that arise in selling the more 
tangible products of other industries, the selling of 
freight service is more difficult because of the fact that, 
if done successfully, it requires a thorough knowledge 
of the many services available and in addition, an under- 
standing of the shipper’s business, his markets and the 
sources of raw materials. Railroad freisht solicitors 
ordinarily acquire their knowledge of their service and 
the methods of selling it by working in minor positions 
in freight offices, by association with other employees 
and by the example set by their superior officers. Most 
of the knowledge they acquire is secured through their 
own efforts. Is this type of training adequate to de- 
velop efficient salesmen, or should solicitors be given 
special training in the principles of selling, the product 
to be sold and other traffic matters? 

In any study of selling, the severest critic is the per- 
son being sold. In view of this fact, shippers were con- 
sulted to ascertain whether freight solicitation can be 
improved. Replies made by several shippers inter- 
viewed as to their opinion of freight solicitation follow: 


Some Defects of Solicitation 


One traffic manager said, “The majority of solicitors 
who call on me know very little about the service, arrival 
time and rates over their own lines and less about rout- 
ing.” Another said, “The average solicitor does not 
comprehend the merchandising problem of the shipper 
and, consequently, cannot understand his inter-related 
traffic problems.” A small shipper replied, “Since I 
have no traffic expert in my organization, I must rely 
on the solicitor for the proper classification and routing 
of my shipments. Often I find that the solicitor does 
not know how to handle the shipment to my advantage 
or purposely gives me information that increases the 
shipping costs.” 

Another traffic manager in replying cited an actual 

































The Solicitor Should be Qualified to Help the Shipper Solve His Problem 


case that happened a few days ago. “We had an order,” 
he said, “for construction material to be used in a new 
project at a point apparently not on a railroad. Our 
problem was to determine how the six cars of material 
could be delivered to the job at the lowest cost and with 
the least handling. The traffic departments of two rail- 
roads were consulted and both contended that the cars 
would have to be billed to a point three-quarters of a 
mile from the site of the job and then trucked to the 
place of construction. We did not accept this advice 
but sent one of our men to the point to study the con- 
ditions for us. He learned that a serviceable spur ex- 
tended from the railroads to within 50 ft. of the job, 
that the loaded freight cars could be spotted thereon 
and that a truck equipped with a crane could unload the 
cars and place the material at the place where it was 
to be used. This arrangement was employed and the 
shipping cost was $300 less than it would have been if 
the method suggested by the traffic departments had 
been used.” 

In view of these expressions, it is evident that there 
is room for improvement in freight solicitation. 

The railways, during the last few years, have im- 
proved their services by speeding up deliveries to meet 
the trend toward hand-to-mouth buying, by making their 
services more flexible through the introduction of pack- 
age and container cars, by adding pick-up and delivery 
service and by establishing other services which are ad- 
vantageous to the shipper. However, their methods of 
bringing the merits of their service to the attention of 
the shipper and of applying technical data to his problem 
have changed but little. 


Solicitation of L.c.l. Business Weak 


One of the most outstanding weaknesses in railroad 
freight solicitation at the present time is the failure of 
solicitors to exert much effort to procure I.c.]. business. 
This is due to some extent to the fact that carload busi- 
ness is more desirable but in many instances it results 
from the fact that the solicitor does riot know what 
service his railroad is prepared to perform. The Chi- 
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cago railroads operate 1,900 package cars out of that 
city each day, but, according to one shipper, the ma- 
jority of the solicitors cannot name the leaving times, 


schedules and destinations of the package cars operated 
by their own railroads. 


Another weakness is the solicitor’s unfamiliarity with 
terminal operations and unloading facilities in large 
cities. Terminal operations affect delivery and are of 
importance to the shipper, especially in cities where the 
facilities are extensive. In some cities it is often pos- 
sible to route freight through terminals so that delivery 
can be made in from 24 to 48 hr. less time than by way 
of a more circuitous route. Yet, according to one traffic 
manager, solicitors cannot supply detailed information 
concerning the time and method of handling cars and the 
location of unloading facilities in large terminals. In the 
opinion of another shipper, 50 per cent of the solicitors 
in one large center are not familiar with the terminal 
situation in their own city. 

Freight solicitors have many sales arguments that 
may be used in procuring business. They may cite the 
advantages of service and cost in shipping over their 
particular line. They may offer a differential rate either 
by way of a circuitous rail route or a combination route. 
They may show how the total freight bill may be lowered 
by employing certain cartage arrangements. They may 
explain how delivery may be speeded up through less 
familiar routings. They may mention special privileges. 
They may portray an advantage to the shipper through 
minimum loss and damage to lading. They may assist 
in the prompt and satisfactory settlement of claims and 
use their road’s record to influence patronage. They 
may keep the shipper informed as to markets and 
sources of raw materials for his products with a view 
to increasing tonnage for their railroads. 


Special Types of Solicitation 


Because of the volume in which some traffic moves, 

some railroads have given special consideration to its 
solicitation and have employed such specialists as live 
stock, dairy, coal and perishable-freight agents, whose 
responsibility is the development of those types of traf- 
fic. In addition, many freight traffic departments have 
industrial agents who endeavor to increase freight ton- 
nage by promoting the location of new industries on 
their lines and by developing those already established, 
and agricultural agents who develop the agricultural 
tonnage by encouraging farmers to adopt scientific 
methods of farming and live-stock raising. 
_ As a result of increasing competition and more exact- 
ing demands by shippers, a number of the railroads are 
studying ways to improve their solicitation methods, 
either through the training and educating of employees 
or by the introduction of expedients which are an aid to 
solicitors, Illustrative of the latter is a compact timetable 
designed by the traffic department of one railroad and 
placed in the hands of each of its solicitors, from which 
the solicitor can determine the exact arrival time of 
trains when the shipper asks about delivery. Through 
Its use, the solicitor does not have to guess, neither does 
he have to ask the customer to wait until he calls his 
office for accurate information. 

Another railroad which has been confronted with the 
keenest of truck competition has been forced to develop 
a strong solicitation organization in order to hold its 
lel, business, which comprises a large part of its traf- 
fic. The first step taken by this road to sell its product 
I competition with truck service was to select and train 
qualified solicitors. The next step was to encourage 
these solicitors to study the shippers’ needs and report 
their findings to the freight traffic manager in writing 
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or at meetings held at frequent intervals. As a result of 
this procedure, over a period of years, this railroad has 
developed several specialized types of service to meet 
competition. 


Progressive Policies 


In order to train the solicitor, actual applications of 
services to shippers’ problems are discussed at regular 
monthly meetings on this road. In the solicitation of 
some business, officers of other departments are also 
called upon for assistance. Illustrative of the thorough- 
ness of solicitation on this railroad is a recent case of 
a large shipper whose business was desired. After pre- 
liminary calls by the solicitor and the freight traffic 
manager, negotiations reached the final stage. It was 
anticipated that the shipper would ask many unusual 
questions at the next conference and that if complete 
answers were not given, indefiniteness would postpone a 
decision and jeopardize the results. To guard against 
this, the master car builder, an operating officer, the 
chief of the tariff bureau and the officer in charge of 
stations were called upon to assist. When this group 
of specialists met with the shipper, his questions were 
answered authoritatively and the negotiations concluded 
satisfactorily without further delay. In addition, the 





In the Issue of February 17 


Advertising, which has proved its effectiveness 
in the sale of all kinds of products, has never 
been widely used to stimulate the railways’ 
freight business. There are those who contend, 
however, that freight service can be advertised 
as profitably as passenger service, and a few 
roads have tried it with interesting results. 
“Should freight service be advertised?” is conse- 
quently an open and timely question. It is the 
subject of the next article in the Traffic De- 
velopment Series, to be published in the Rail- 
way Age of February 17. 











shipper was impressed with this unusual type of solici- 
tation which, to him, reflected the character of the trans- 
portation he was purchasing. 

Another railroad has given special consideration to 
the training of its employees. In order to make certain 
that its solicitors understand their duties, each is given 
an outline of what is expected of a salesman. Among 
the things demanded are the following: (1) Co-opera- 
tion with the patron in preparing proposals for rate 
adjustments and assisting in negotiating them, advising 
them of rate proposals docketed and the disposition of 
such proposals; (2) keeping the patron and the con- 
necting line representative informed as to schedules in 
which they are interested and informing the patron of 
the whereabouts of carload shipments; (3) assisting in 
handling reconsignments and diversions and in estab- 
lishing new merchandise car service whenever the vol- 
ume of traffic justifies; (4) keeping the patron informed 
of crop and business conditions in the territory served 
by the company, of contemplated industrial develop- 
ments or construction programs and assisting him in 
other ways to find markets for his products or to locate 
sources of supply; (5) issuing export papers incident 
to the movement of export freight and handling the 
collection of the rail toll, ocean charges and incidentals, 
arranging steamship bookings and obtaining necessary 
permits; (6) assisting the patron in the preparation of 
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claim papers covering overcharges, losses or damage 
and acting as the contact between the claim department 
and the patron in disposing of claims involving contro- 
versy; (7) obtaining warranty bonds covering the guar- 
antee of payment of freight charges. 

This outline of the duties of salesmen is designed to 
serve two purposes. It specifies what is expected from 
the solicitor and forces him to become acquainted with 
important traffic matters. In addition, it is made to 
include extra services which are appreciated by the 
shipper and facilitates the sale of that railroad’s trans- 
portation. 

Besides outlining the duties of solicitors, this railroad 
insists that its employees be familiar with the terminals 
and territories served by the railroad. Prior to 1929, it 
sent freight solicitors, in groups of four or five, upon 
educational tours of the system. These tours, at com- 
pany expense, required six or seven weeks and included 
all terminals of consequence on the system and principal 
off-line points. The groups were met at various points 
by the local representative who conducted them through 
the terminal and drove them through the adjacent ter- 
ritory. Since 1929, the railroad has discontinued the 
practice because of the expense, but many of the solici- 
tors spend their vacations visiting freight terminals and 
facilities. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that the most vital fac- 
tor in selling freight transportation is the ability of the 
solicitors to discuss intelligently the freight transporta- 
tion which they have to sell and from the shipper’s 
point of view. This entails a thorough knowledge of 
railway traffic matters and an understanding of the 
shipper’s merchandising problems, markets and sources 
of supplies. To the extent that they fall short of this 
specification, they are deficient in their preparation. 


Plans of Pennsylvania 


for Use of P. W. A. Funds 


LANS of the Pennsylvania for the use of the $77,- 
000,000 loan which it recently received from the 
Public Works Administration were outlined by 

General W. W. Atterbury, president of the P. R. R., 
in an interview at New York on January 30. Comple- 
tion of the electrification program so as to permit the 
inauguration in 1935 of through electrified service, both 
freight and passenger, between New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C., will require $45,000,000 of the $77,000,000 
total ; $17,000,000 has been allotted for the car program 
which contemplates the construction in P. R. R. shops 
of 7,000 freight cars. The remainder of the loan’s pro- 
ceeds—$15,000,000—will be used for 101 electric loco- 
motives. Under the present plan the P. W. A. money 
will be spent by the Pennsylvania in increasing install- 
ments which will approach $7,000,000 a month as the 
work nears completion. 

In addition to the foregoing the P. R. R., from its 
own funds, will -finance the continuance of work on 
station improvements at Newark, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. and on the tunnels at Baltimore, Md. 
These are expected to involve the expenditure of an 
additional $3,000,000. When completed, General Atter- 
bury said, the electrification program, including terminal 
improvements, will have involved a total expenditure 
which “will run pretty close to $180,000,000.” He an- 
ticipated that the electrification would earn 4 or 5 per 
cent more than its carrying charges. 


February 3, 1934 


In commenting on the loan General Atterbury stateq 
it to be his opinion that this type of governmental-indygs. 
try co-operation is necessary in these times, not onl 
for the railroads but for other industries as well. He 
does not think that normal capital markets will reviye 
until industry again reports profits. The P. R. R., he 
added, found the government “unusually co-operative” 
and thus he wished to express his appreciation “of the 
way the government has assisted.” There are no strings 
on the Pennsylvania, he explained, since the financial 
plan of the loan is the same as that of any normal bank- 
ing transaction. “The $77,000,000 of securities sold to 
the government are of high grade and are backed by the 
credit of the Pennsylvania.” In addition to the interest 
at 4 per cent, payable after the first year, there is an 
amortization requirement. 

The first step in the electrification program will be 
the completion of the work on the New York-Washing- 
ton line, while construction of the 7,000 cars will begin 
next week. This latter will give one year’s employment 
to approximately 1,300 shopmen—700 at Altoona (Pa.) 
and 300 each at Pitcairn and Enola. The program 
in its entirety, General Atterbury estimated, will pro- 
duce the equivalent of a year’s work for almost 25,000 
additional men on the railroad and in industrial plants 
throughout the country. A total of 45,000,000 man- 
hours of employment, railroad and industrial, is repre- 
sented in the project. 

Included in the electrification project will be the con- 
struction of the overhead catenary system over the 108 
mi. of line between Wilmington, Del., and Washington 
and in the various freight yards and branches; rearrange- 
ment of the roadway signaling system and the building 
of 16 new sub-stations and the installation of additional 
apparatus in 18 existing sub-stations. Track interlock- 
ings and signal locations will be lengthened to provide 
for the higher speeds attainable under electric operation. 
P. R. R. telephone, telegraph, and signal wires will be 
removed from overhead pole lines and placed in under- 
ground cables and at several locations station platforms 
and tracks must be rearranged and bridge structures re- 
built to give greater overhead clearance. In addition, 
part of the P. W. A. funds will be used to electrify 
Waverly, Greenville and Harsimus Cove (New Jersey) 
yards in the New York area as well as the Waverly and 
Passaic freight line, the New York Bay Railroad, be- 
tween Greenville and Waverly, the branch from Perth 
Amboy Junction to South Amboy, the Princeton branch, 
the Trenton freight yards, the elevated freight tracks 
through Philadelphia, the Edgemoor yard, near Wil- 
mington, the freight terminals at Baltimore and the Po- 
tomac yard freight terminals with lead-in tracks at 
Washington. 

In the car program are included 3,500 all-steel auto- 
mobile box cars, 500 to be fitted with automobile loaders, 
2,000 standard all-steel box cars and 1,500 flat cars. 
These cars will be turned out of P. R. R. shops on a 
progressive monthly program, beginning with 360 this 
month and calling for completion of the entire 7,000 
this year. The electric locomotive orders, to be placed 
in the near future, contemplate the construction of 59 
freight locomotives, 28 for passenger service and 14 
switchers. The electric passenger locomotives now 1 
service, General Atterbury said, are being operated at 
speeds of from 75 to 80 m.p.h. and have on the test 
track been run at 100 m.p.h., a speed which later will 
probably be used in regular operation. Asked why the 
P. R. R. did not build its own electric locomotives he 
said that as the road was not regularly in the locomotive 
business it preferred to “go outside” although it always 
built its own sample locomotives. 
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W ood Preservers Meet at Houston 


Consider ways to improve and 
extend use of treated timber— 
Railways are well represented 
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Assembling the Preframed Timbers for a Bridge Deck at a Wood-Preserving 
Plant—A Refinement in Treating Practice That Is Rapidly Becoming Universal 


HE refinement of standard practices for the treat- 
T ment of timber to protect it against decay, the pres- 

entation and analysis of service records of timber 
that has been treated and the extension of treating proc- 
esses to protect timber against other enemies, especially 
termites, occupied the attention of some 300 members 
and guests of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association at the thirtieth annual meeting of this or- 
ganization at Houston, Texas on January 23-25. Ap- 
proximately 100 of these people traveled from St. Louis 
to the meeting on a special train provided by the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific and the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, stopping enroute to visit timber-treat- 
ing plants at Little Rock, Ark., Texarkana, Texas, and 
Somerville. While at Houston, the members also visited 
the three plants there. All sessions were presided over 
by R. S. Belcher, president of the association, and 
manager of treating plants, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe System. 

In welcoming the convention to Houston, H. M. Lull, 
executive vice-president of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, referred to the anomaly pre- 
sented by the attitude of our government with respect 
to agricultural production and to transportation. ‘“To- 
day,” he said, “we see our government working on the 
one hand to curtail agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
duction, and on the other hand working at top speed to 
increase the already great surplus of transportation fa- 
cilities by the construction with tax-payers’ money of 
highways, airways and inland waterways. Cotton is 
being ploughed up, wheat and corn acreage is being re- 
duced, live stock is being killed, the production of oil, 
lumber and other articles of commerce is being curtailed, 
yet the orgy of costly and useless expansion of transpor- 


tation facilities goes merrily on. The cost of transpor- 


tation and transportation facilities in this country today 
requires too great a percentage of our national income. 
There may be a difference of opinion about the govern- 
ments policy of regulating and curtailing production, I 
do not criticize it, but it does not seem logical to proceed 
in the opposite direction in the case of transportation.” 

Mr. Lull concluded by pointing to the extensive use 
which the Southern Pacific has made of treated timber. 
A total of 213 miles of main track of this road is sup- 
Ported on timber trestles, he said. This railway has a 
number of ballast deck trestles of creosoted timber, con- 
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structed between 1889 and 1895, that are still in good 
condition with a majority of the original piling and 
stringers still in place. 

Shortly after calling the convention to order, Mr. 
Belcher reviewed the progress of the organization and 
of the wood-preserving industry. As to the latter, he 
stated that while figures showing the volume of timber 
treated during 1933 are not yet available, the amount 
so protected in 1932 was but 45 per cent of that treated 
in the peak year of 1929. Referring to the economies 
made possible by wood preservation, Mr. Belcher stated 
that, “to the railroads, the pioneers in timber treatment 
in this country and still the largest users of treated wood, 
an enormous saving in maintenance of way expenditures 
has been made possible. Economies resulting from the 
extensive use of treated ties and timbers in years past, 
have proved a godsend to the railroads during the past 
few years of reduced earnings. Railways consume about 
75 per cent of the output of the wood-preserving plants. 

At the closing session of the convention, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
S. R. Church, consulting engineer, New York City; 
first vice-president, Frank D. Mattos, manager treating 
plants, Southern Pacific, Oakland Cal.; second vice- 
president, R. S. Manley, president, Orange Creosoting 
Co., Orange, Tex.; treasurer, H. L. Dawson, (re- 
selected) ; members executive committee, Ralph E. 
Meyers, International Creosoting and Construction 
Company, Galveston, Tex., and C. S. Burt, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Grenada, Miss. New York City was chosen as the 
place for the next convention. 


Special Papers 


The Users Day program on Wednesday morning, a 
regular feature of this association’s conventions, was 
opened with an address by John Henry Kirby, president 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston. Mr. Kirby paid 
tribute to the research work of the wood preserving 
industry and its value in developing and holding markets 
for lumber. But for this work, he said, lumber would 
today be facing a greatly lessened demand. Likewise, 
if it were not for this work, diminishing forests would 
constitute a national problem. As it is, remaining stands 
of timber are estimated variously to be sufficient to 
meet our present demands for 200 to 500 years. 

R. J. Cummins, consulting engineer, Houston, traced 
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the increasing use of treated material for foundation 
work in recent years and cited a number of examples 
of satisfactory applications. He then referred at length 
to the failure during construction, of a large number of 
piling in a dock at Lake Charles, La., and to the lack 
of determination to date of the cause of this failure. He 
urged the association to undertake an investigation to 
ascertain what led to this failure and to develop measures 
to avoid a repetition of the trouble. ’ 

At a joint meeting with the Houston Engineers’ Club 
on Wednesday evening, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
consulting timber engineer, St. Louis, Mo., presented a 
paper on termites and methods of combating them. This 
paper will be abstracted in a later issue. 


Other Papers and Reports 


The experiences of the Santa Fe and other roads in 
seasoning timber in the East Texas area and the prac- 
tices that have grown out of these experiences were set 
forth in an interesting paper presented by M. E. Jackson, 
superintendent, Santa Fe Tie and Lumber Preserving 
Company, Somerville, Texas. This paper will be ab- 
stracted in a later issue. 

The Committee on the Treatment of Car Lumber, of 
which H. R. Duncan, superintendent timber preserva- 
tion, C. B. & Q., was chairman, reported that it has 
approached the American Railway Association, Me- 
chanical division, with the suggestion that the two or- 
ganizations undertake a joint study of the extent to 
which it may be practical for the railways to treat the 
wood entering into the construction of cars. 


Service Records 


The Committee on Tie Service Records, of which 


W. R. Goodwin, engineer wood preservation, Soo Line, 
was chairman, extended for 1932 its compilation of the 


tie renewals per mile of line for 27 railways. These 
records now extend back to 1911 and show a decline 
in the five-year average of annual renewals for all these 
roads from 249 in 1911 to 142 in 1932. The committee 
also presented reports on records secured from test 
tracks on the Santa Fe, the Burlington, the Milwaukee, 
the North Western and the Cotton Belt railways. 

The Committee on Bridge and Structural Timber, of 
which G. A. Haggander, bridge engineer, C. B. & Q., 
was chairman, presented a tabulation of the details of a 
number of bridges constructed of treated timber that 
are to form the basis for service record studies. As 
all of these structures except one, the Mobile & Ohio 
bridge over the Warrior river at Tuscaloosa, Ala., are 
but 2 to 5 years old, conclusive service data will not be 
available for a number of years. The M. & O. struc- 
ture comprises 2989 ft. of creosoted pile trestle con- 
structed in 1914 and 1915. According to an inspection 
made on April 1, 1933, its condition is good, while only 
82 piles have been replaced because of decay and 67 
caps have been removed because splitting had resulted 
in rot. 

The report also embraced a statement of principles 
governing the preparation of plans for timber bridges 
to insure the most favorable service from treated wood. 
These provide, in the main, for a minimum of cutting 
of the wood in the field or for the maximum facility and 
simplicity in the preframing of timbers. 

The Committee on Marine Piling Service Records, of 
which M. F. Jaeger, superintendent, Port Reading Creo- 
soting Plant, Reading railway, was chairman, presented 
a report of an inspection of a dock in the St. Johns 
river at Jacksonville, Fla., built in 1909. In addition, 
it presented in tabular form, pertinent structural and 
treatment data and a brief inspection report concerning 
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16 other structures of various ages up to 45 years, all in 
San Francisco Bay. Dealing with the same subject was 
a short paper prepared by J. F. Coleman, consulting en- 
gineer, New Orleans, La., who reviewed the development 
in the use of creosoted piles in wharfs and docks along 
the Gulf coast and the progress that has been made in 
the formulation of specifications for creosote. 

Among other features of the program was a report 
on Plant Operation, which will be abstracted in a later 
issue of the Railway Age. There was also a brief re- 
port on the diversified uses of treated wood, which was 
devoted largely to an account of applications to struc- 
tures in military camps and reservations, air ports, oil 
fields and other structures outside the railway field. A 
paper by J. A. MacLean, senior engineer, United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., reporting 
studies of the temperatures of green southern pine tim- 
bers after various steaming periods, was also presented. 


Painting Treated Wood 


The Durability of Paint on Wood Treated with Zinc 
Chloride was the subject of a paper presented by F. L. 
Browne, senior chemist, United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. It is summarized briefly 
below: 


The painting characteristics of wood treated with zinc chloride 
for preservation against decay were studied at the Forest Products 
Laboratory by observation of practical installations and by a care- 
fully planned series of exposure tests in which matched specimens 
of wood were used with and without treatment. For interior sur- 
faces the presence of as much as 1.5 Ib. per cu. ft. of zinc chloride 
in boards 1 in. thick does not affect the behavior of interior flat 
or gloss paint significantly. For exterior surfaces it is entirely 
practicable to maintain zinc-treated wood with ordinary linseed oil 
paints, but the paints do not last so long on wood containing zinc 
chloride as they do on untreated wood. When wood treated with 
zinc chloride is primed with aluminum paint before applying ordi- 
nary white paint, the durability of the coating is greatly improved. 
Wood treated with a mixture of two parts of zinc chloride and 
one part of sodium dichromate by weight holds paint fully as well 
as similar but untreated wood. Since at least half of the zinc 
chloride in such a mixture must remain in the wood as such and 
whatever zinc dichromate is formed by the rest of the mixture 
is toxic in laboratory tests, the mixture offers promise as a wood 
preservative, although service tests to determine that point are 
lacking. The mixture of zinc chloride and sodium dichromate 
may be given serious consideration for uses in which preservation 
is necessary and maximum economy in paint maintenance is de- 
sired and where service records proving satisfactory effectiveness 
as a preservative are not considered essential. 


Treating Green Beech, Birch and Maple Ties 


To determine whether satisfactory penetration of the 
preservative could be secured in the green timber by the 
boiling-under-vacuum process or by a preliminary oil 
bath and also to determine the relative degree of check- 
ing after treatment, a series of experiments were con- 
ducted with green beech, hard maple and yellow birch 
ties at the Canadian Forest Products Laboratory. The 
ties were treated with a 70-30 creosote-coal tar mixture 
and the results were set forth in a paper by J. F. Har- 
kom, chief of the division of wood preservation of the 
laboratory, the conclusions of which were as follows: 

Penetration, equivalent to, or better than, that obtained in air- 
seasoned ties, can be secured. . 2 

Beech ties check severely after treatment in the green condi- 
tion and should be air-seasoned before treatment. : 

It is doubtful if the treatment of green maple ties can - 
considered, owing to the fairly large percentage that chec 
severely after treatment. ; F 

Indications are more favorable with respect to the treatment 0 
yellow birch ties in the green condition, but comparison with air- 


seasoned ties in track is necessary before a definite statement cam 
be made. 


Wood Preservation in England 


A feature of the program was the presentation of a 
review of the development and present status of timber 
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preservation in England, prepared by Sir Ralph G. Pear- 
son, former director of the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory of England. In general the development of 
the science of timber treatment there has approximated 
that in America. There are now in operation in Eng- 
land a total of 204 treating plants, including 109 pres- 
sure plants, 14 of which are railway owned. The total 
volume of wood treated annually in England approxi- 
mates 50,000,000 cu. ft., including some 4,000,000 rail- 
way ties. Railway engineers claim a life of 20 to 25 
years for a tie in main line, after which it is often used 
in a branch line or yard track. The London & North 
Eastern built a line in 1903 with creosoted redwood ties, 
75 per cent of which were found to be sound when the 
line was relaid in 1933. These ties were probably treated 
by the full cell process with 12 to 15 lb. of creosote per 
cubic foot of timber. 


The Report on Preservatives 


The report of the Committee on Preservatives, of 
which R. E. Waterman, chemist, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, was chairman, was concerned in part with 
measures undertaken jointly with the Committee on 
Wood Preservation of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, to reconcile minor differences between 
the standard specifications of the two associations for 
creosote and creosote-coal-tar solution. To this end the 
report recommended the withdrawal of specifications 
for creosote oil, grades 2 and 3, since there are now 
practically no creosotes of these two grades available 
except by special manufacture. The committee also 
recommended the withdrawal of Footnote No. 1 to the 
Standard Specifications for Creosote-Coal-Tar Solu- 
tion which places certain limitations on the use of this 
preservative, since this solution is now used so widely 
that the implication of the footnote no longer applies. 
Both of these recommendations were approved by the 
association. 

The use and requirements of creosote and petroleum 
for use in mixture treatments was reported in a paper 
by J. S. Giddings, chemist, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, which is abstracted in brief below: 

The Santa Fe test track at Cleveland, Tex., includes 
815 hewn ties of several kinds of wood and treated with 
various mixtures, the proportions of which varied from 
one part creosote and two parts petroleum to one part 
creosote and four parts petroleum. These ties were 
treated in the experimental cylinder of the Somerville, 
Tex., plant of the Santa Fe in 1909 and 1910. All of 
these ties were inserted in the test track from 2 to 2% 
years after they were treated. 

The annual rainfall in the Cleveland section is more 
than 50 in., with high humidity and temperature prac- 
tically throughout the year. The track is laid with 90-lb. 
rail, dirt ballast, 714-in. by 9-in. tie plates, and cut 
spikes. While the figures on the average annual ton- 
nage since the insertion of these ties are not available 
at this time, the 1929 gross tonnage was 4,187,684. 

The records show that 302 ties, or 37.06 per cent, 
of the original 815 ties had been removed up to De- 
cember 31, 1932. Thus, a total of 513 ties remain in 
the track after a service of from 19 to 20 years under 
the conditions noted. The computed average life in 
track of the entire group up to December 31, 1932, is 
17.87 years. 

Attention is called, also, to a record of sawn western 
yellow pine ties inserted in track between Texico, Tex., 
and Lubbock in 1913. Out of a total of 8,259 ties in- 
serted, only 239 ties have been removed after 19 years in 
track. These ties were treated with a 50/50 creosote- 
petroleum mixture, to 7 Ib. per cu. ft. The average 
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annual rainfall in this section is believed to be between 
15 and 20 in. 


Reports on Poles 


The report of the Committee on the Pressure Treat- 
ment of Poles, of which R. H. Colley, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, was chairman, was divided into three parts, 
namely, new specifications for pressure-treated creosoted 
pine poles, a report on bleeding and a report on condi- 
tioning. The report on bleeding is abstracted below: 


BLEEDING 

There are several factors that affect bleeding, which 
are subject to control, the most important being the 
treatment process, the retention of creosote, the type of 
creosote, the viscosity and the resultant color of the pole. 
Bleeding may not be totally eliminated through the con- 
trol of these factors, as variations in the structural char- 
acteristics and the moisture content of the various poles 
in the charge may bring about a lack of uniformity in 
treatment which means differences in retention and as 
a consequence, differences in bleeding. 

Examination of matched test posts confirms practical 
experience to the effect that poles treated by a 12-lb. 
full-cell process bleed more than poles treated by an 
8-lb. empty-cell process. After 1% to 6 years’ exposure 
75 per cent of the empty-cell posts of a group treated 
in 1926 were listed as “clean,” whereas only 12.2 per 
cent of the full-cell posts were so listed. After the same 
exposure none of the empty-cell posts was listed “severe 
asphaltic,” whereas 17 per cent of the full-cell posts 
were so listed. With respect to the retention of pre- 
servative it was reported that 61.1 per cent of some 
posts treated up to 10 Ib. were listed as “dry” or “damp” 
while only 27.7 per cent of the posts treated to 10.1 |b. 
or more were so listed. Of the posts treated up to 10 
lb., 16.7 per cent were “‘wet” while 54.6 per cent of the 
posts treated with 10.1 lb. or more were so listed. 

The residue above 355 deg., C., of the creosote used 
in the treatment of test specimens has been found to 
be an important factor in the bleeding of pine poles. 
Moreover, observations of poles in actual service con- 
firm the results obtained on the test posts,—the greater 
the amount of residue above 355 deg., C., the greater is 
the tendency to bleed. 

The two characteristics of creosotes that seem to be 
functions of the residue and most likely to affect bleed- 
ing are viscosity and color. While the work of the sub- 
committee has not been carried far enough to explain the 
exact mechanism of bleeding, there appears to be a 
definite correlation between viscosity, residue and 
bleeding. 

It has been noted that during periods of intense solar 
radiation black poles are warmer to the touch than brown 
poles and that the surfaces exposed to the sun are 
warmer than the shaded portions. In a series of tests, 
higher temperatures were recorded on the black posts 
than on the brown-black and brown posts and that the 
black posts bled more than the brown posts. In general, 
the use of light colored creosote, usually low residue oil, 
results in brown poles. 


CONDITIONING 


The report on conditioning was summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Under certain climatic conditions and proper control, poles 
can be conditioned satisfactorily for treatment by air sea- 
soning. 

2. Poles can be conditioned for treatment by steaming and 
vacuum, but the removal of moisture is not as great as 
when the poles are air seasoned. 


-3. Poles that have been air seasoned for 30 to 60 days and then 
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steam-and-vacuum conditioned are apparently in excellent 
condition for creosote impregnation. 

4. When steam-and-vacuum conditioning is employed, the poles 
should be steamed in accordance with their size, the larger 
the pole the longer the steaming time required to obtain a 
given result. 

5. There appears to be no advantage in using steam temperatures 
above 259 deg., F. 

6. If steam temperatures below 259 deg., F. are used, a cor- 
respondingly longer steaming period is required to remove 
equivalent amounts of moisture. 

The committee’s recommendations on this subject were 
as follows: 


1. Whenever possible, poles should be stacked on the yard and 
allowed to dry to a moisture content somewhere between 
30 and 45 per cent of their oven dry weight. 

2. Poles should be steamed in accordance with their size. 
{The committee submitted a table of suggested periods of 
steaming at different pressures. ] 

3. The vacuum following the steaming period should be drawn 
as quickly and to as high a degree as plant facilities will 
permit. 

The committee also presented revised specifications for 
the treatment of Southern pine poles, which were ap- 
proved in large part as to technical standards, after ex- 
tended discussion, with the understanding that the 
phraseology will be revised to bring these specifications 
into conformity with other specifications of the asso- 
ciation before submission to letter ballot. 


Other Papers and Reports on Poles 


The Committee on Non-Pressure Treatment of Poles 
outlined a contemplated investigation of the develop- 
ment and effect of checks in poles on decay. J. A. 
Vaughan, research engineer, Southern Wood Preserving 
Company, described experiments which he has made 
with the addition of 0.5 to 2 per cent of vegetable phos- 
phatides (lecithins) to creosote to reduce the bleeding of 
poles. When poles are treated with this mixture, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vaughan, the distribution of the pre- 
servative in the sap wood is more uniform than in an 
ordinary empty cell treatment, the usual heavy con- 
centration of the oil in the outer annual rings is reduced 
and the tendency of the poles to bleed is eliminated. 

The Committee on Pole Service Records, of which 
H. A. Haenseler, engineering department, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, was chairman, submitted 
reports on 11 pole-line installations that had not here- 
tofore been reported on and provided additional informa- 
tion regarding 6 installations reported on previously. 


The Essentials of Pole Service 


By R. E. Meyers 


In the past, wood was said to be “air-dried” in prep- 
aration for its treatment. Now we “condition” wood in 
preparation for its treatment; by air-seasoning, or steam- 
seasoning, or by a combination of the two; and each 
under proper control has given good results. One 
authority states that the best treatment is usually ob- 
tained in wood that is air-seasoned. In a report pre- 
sented at this convention, the statement is made that, 
“A greater amount of oil can be injected into air-sea- 
soned timber for a given net retention than in steam and 
vacuum-conditioned green poles. This results in better 
and more uniform penetration.” 

But time is not always available for air-seasoning. 
It requires a system of quick dispatch from the woods 
to the seasoning yard. Some concerns date-mark every 
pole when it is cut, and again when it reaches the treat- 


* International Creosoting and Construction Company, Galveston, Texas. 
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ing plant. This requires well built yards and a trained 
personnel. The user more often than not wants poles 
quickly, and leaves no time for an air-seasoning opera- 
tion. To meet this situation, steam-seasoning or a com- 
bination of air-seasoning and steaming is common. 

Another development in conditioning is the grow- 
ing practice of injecting four pounds of creosote into 
the wood to make safe storage possible over a greatly 
extended time. When shipping orders come, the poles 
are framed as required, and treated with an additional 
four pounds of creosote after framing. The creosote 
goes into perfectly conditioned poles whose checks, hav- 
ing already formed, act as distribution centers for the 
creosote during the treating operation. 

In the treating itself, eight pounds of creosote per 
cubic foot final retention is: used almost everywhere. It 
gives a much deeper penetration than did the 12-lb. 
full-cell treatment of a decade ago. Fortunately, there 
is now better recognition of the value of penetration, 
improved methods of obtaining it, and more exact means 
of measuring it. Lack of uniformity in penetration is 
evidence of improper conditioning; and is avoidable. 
Proper conditioning not only gives uniform penetration, 
but gives a cleaner and less bleeding pole in the line. 
It can be taken as an axiom in pole preservation that the 
deeper the penetration the better. True, the white un- 
treated heartwood in the center of a pole has natural de- 
cay resistance, but it is not as durable as creosoted sap- 
wood. 

A few years ago the user of pine poles placed his 
order, and expected delivery some three months later— 
providing all went well. Now he wires the order in, 
requests and gets 24-hr. shipment. He finds that the 
treating industry provides him with a pole having a 
high degree of cleanliness and non-bleeding. 

Studies by the Ohio Brass Company have brought 
new recognition to the insulating value of wood and 
now the economy of the wood pole transmission struc- 
ture extends to 110-kv. and 132-kv. lines. Long ago 
we noticed also that creosoted pine placed in a breaking 
machine in strength tests, had great flexibility, poles 40 
ft. long deflecting 10 to 15 ft. before they could be 
broken. Engineers are beginning to recognize the use- 
fulness of this characteristic when a pole line is under 
storm stress. 

We are told that the fires that rage across the dry 
cane fields of Cuba crack insulators, burn untreated wood 
to ashes and even melt steel; and that the greatest de- 
gree of fire resistance has been secured with creosoted 
pine poles. Undoubtedly this is the same action that 
occurs in smaller degree on the railroad right-of-way 
where creosoted poles are damaged less than adjacent 
untreated fence posts. 

As to life, a survey of lines in the vicinity of Houston 
covering about 4,000 poles, all more than 16 years in 
service and one line more than 24 years in service, in- 
dicates the remarkably low total of 100 replacements 
from decay—less than 0.3 per cent replacements. The 
Humble Oil and Pipe Line Company, within the past 
two years, has built within 135 miles of Houston 3 lines 
with creosoted pine poles from dismantled lines whose 
poles had been 100 per cent salvaged. 

To users, I urge that you encourage quality in your 
creosoted pine poles. It is obtainable at so small a pre- 
mium, that the increased cost is but a small fraction 
of the value of the installed pole. The wisdom of having 
a reserve of strength in pole lines has been particularly 
apparent during the present depression, when lines have 
had to carry on despite deferred maintenance. Where 
security of lines in storms is at stake, the extra cost to 
obtain quality is an investment in efficiency. 
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Eastman s Regional Staff 
Studies Operating Economies 


WasuineTon, D. C. 


N account of the studies being conducted by the 
A regional staff of the federal co-ordinator of trans- 

portation of the possibilities for effecting econo- 
mies in operation through unification or co-ordination of 
terminal operations, joint use of shops, stations and 
other facilities, the pooling of traffic or service, the elim- 
ination of wasteful routes, etc., is included in the re- 
port of the activities of the Co-ordinator’s organization 
from June 16 to December 31, 1933, which was trans- 
mitted to the President and Congress on January 20. 
The report points out that more difficulty has been en- 
countered in the work of the regional staff than in any 
other branch of the Co-ordinator’s work, because of the 
labor restrictions in the act. This was the field of econ- 
omy through co-ordination which the carriers had par- 
ticularly in mind when the emergency act was under 
consideration by Congress, the report says, and they 
were preparing to proceed vigorously and expeditiously 
with it. The following text of the report outlines some 
of the difficulties experienced and the progress now 
being made: 


These economies, however, are very largely labor-saving in 
character, and the restrictions of Section 7 (b) on reduction in 
labor employment, as they were interpreted and applied by the 
Co-ordinator, put a stop to immediate accomplishments in this 
direction. 

In order to expedite the work at important points where inter- 
catrier complications were particularly acute, the carriers have 
agreed to an arrangement under which the studies of terminal 
co-ordination at} Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and the 
Twin Cities have been placed in charge of his western regional 
director, and those at New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
Memphis have been placed in charge of his southern regional 
director. 

What has happened in the western region will serve as an illus- 
tration of the difficulties which have been encountered generally. 
The report of the Co-ordinator’s western regional director pre- 
sents the situation very well, and the description of what has been 
done in that region, which follows, is largely in his language. 


Western Region 


The personnel of the staff in this region is as follows: V. V. 
Boatner, regional director; C. E. Hochstedler, regional traffic 
assistant; J. E. Hutchison, assistant regional director (San Fran- 
cisco) ; J. P. Cowley, assistant regional director (Dallas) ; W. L. 
Bean, mechanical assistant. 


Terminal Studies 


In making a personal survey of the larger terminals, the 
director early reached the conclusion that to obtain the maximum 
possibilities it would be necessary to establish a completely uni- 
fed terminal organization, separately operated. 

To make a study of practical value for terminal operation in 
a city the size of Chicago, it was found necessary to circumscribe 
the area within certain limits, and then for a stated period to 
follow the traffic, both carload and less-than-carload, also empty 
cars, in and out and through all of their diverse channels. This 
was also necessary to ascertain present methods of handling and 
the cost therof, and thus get a true picture of all of the dupli- 
cations in movement, service and facilities. This is being done. 

he primary work is largely accomplished. The facts are then 
to be assembled, and a potential operation (based on practical 
methods determined by the men now carrying on the work) will 
be projected by the regional director and traffic assistant. Pre- 
vious terminal studies have been made at Chicago, but the basis 
upon which they were conducted has made them of little value in 
the present study. The same is true at St. Louis. 

_ A report has been completed for Omaha and one is approach- 
ing completion at Kansas City. A report has been rejected and 
is being reworked on an entirely different basis at Twin Cities. 

he work is well along at Chicago. In other parts of the West- 
etn Region it was found necessary to have the studies at practi- 
cally all of the moderate-sized terminals reworked upon a basis 
different from that undertaken by the various committees, in 
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order to obtain a proper reflection of the actual possibilities. 
This was true at Denver, Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, St. 
Joseph, Oklahoma City and other points, on account of the 
meager, and apparently cursory, surveys made, and which were 
induced by the method of approach and general desire to protect 
competitive and strategical positions, as well as property rights, 
thus preventing a thorough exploration of the possibilities. 

Categorically, the major projects undertaken are: 

First, The survey at Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Twin Cities and Twin Ports. Also surveys at active smaller 
terminals involving two or more lines, where the possibilities are 
not so large. 

Second. Consideration of the pooling of passenger service 
between, Ohicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and the Twin 
Cities. Report is expected on this item at an early date. It is 
intended to project the study into the Southwest from Kansas 
City, Omaha and Denver and from the Twin Cities to the Pacific 

oast. 

Third. Pooling of freight service. This was suggested to the 
coordinating committee, but they deemed expedient to defer 
definite study along these lines until the director should be in a 
position to give the committee information concerning merchan- 
dise traffic out of Chicago and St. Louis, and livestock and 
packing-house-products from primary markets to Chicago. This 
can be done very soon. It will be withheld, however, until after 
the traffic assistant completes a conference with the director of 
transportation service in Washington and ascertains what is pro- 
posed in regard to the handling of merchandise, based on his 
national survey. 

Fourth. A study is being made of pairing or joint use of 
branch lines with a view to overcoming taxes and maintenance of 
one line and possible reduction of operating expenses. 

Fifth. A committee of traffic vice-presidents of both eastern 
and western lines is conducting a study and will file a report and 
recommendations concerning a proposed movement of cargo or 
trainload lots at reduced through rates from originating areas 
to primary markets, together with a system of rates therefor 
which will not greatly disturb the present rate parities. The idea 
is to enable the carriers to compete more effectively with water 
transportation. : 

Sixth. Upon completion of the terminal study and submission 
of report covering Omaha and Council Bluffs, it is thought that 
it may be possible to effectuate a practical demonstration of 
what can be done, by putting the suggested arrangement into 
effect. This will involve displacement of 364 employees, who 
under the act will have to be compensated upon the basis of May, 
1933. Since various carrier interests involved desire to protect, 
even temporarily, traffic and strategic relations and advantages 
now existing, it will take some time to work out details of a 
plan of procedure. 

Seventh. A study has been projected on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway for co-ordinating facilities and operations at all common 
points, pooling service and traffic between such points. These 
lines lend themselves to considerable economies under such an 
arrangement. Abandonment or unification of lines has not been 
suggested to the co-ordinating committee except in a general way, 
leaving the railroads free to handle those matters through federal 
and local commissions. 

Eighth. Elimination of competitive city ticket offices, and 
possible substitution therefor of central offices, with branch offices 
in connection with the Western Union Telegraph Company or 
the Bell Telephone Company, effecting economies and widely in- 
creasing sales possibilities. 

The announcement of the Co-ordinator’s organization stated 
that there would be associated with each regional director a man 
experienced in traffic problems of shippers, who would supply 
this point of view to the organization and provide a point of 
contact for shippers. 

Following his appointment, the Western Traffic Assistant ad- 
dressed the representatives of the principal commercial and trade 
associations of the western region, apprising them of the duties 
imposed upon him, and soliciting their aid and co-operation in 
attaining the ends sought by the emergency act. The response 
was uniformly favorable and was followed by many personal 
contacts, all of which indicated an attitude on the part of the 
public to co-operate wholeheartedly in any improvement contem- 

lated. 

Inasmuch as the traffic assistants were appointed members of 
the advisory committee to assist the director of transportation 
service, a great deal of time has been devoted to a study of the 
handling of merchandise traffic, particularly in the Chicago dis- 
trict and at St. Louis, which is mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. 


Eastern Region 


The personnel of the staff in this region is as follows: H. J. 
German, regional director; W. H. Chandler, regional traffic as- 
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sistant; H. H. Temple, assistant to director; E. J. Bauer, as- 
sistant to director. 

The carriers in the eastern region have a rather elaborate 
organization of committees to inquire into opportunities for co- 
ordination and economy, and a very large number of projects 
are docketed for consideration. To date, however, there have 
been comparatively few final reports on these projects. 

Prior to the passage of the act the carriers had devoted much 
attention to terminal operations in the New York district, with 
especial reference to unification of the marine facilities for 
freight handling in the harbor. A common utilization of facili- 
ties has already been partly effected, and plans have been de- 
veloped under which all that are owned by the railroads will be 
pooled and operated under one management in behalf of all 
carriers. This would permit substantial economies in operating 
and maintenance expense, and also important reductions in capital 
investment accounts. The Co-ordinator’s staff has gone thor- 
oughly into this New York situation, and has collaborated in its 
study, not only with the carrier committees, but also with the 
Port of New York Authority. The study has included possible 
better utilization of the union inland freight station which the 
Port Authority has constructed on lower Manhattan, and con- 
solidation of freight piers looking toward the gradual elimina- 
tion of various pier leases. One such pier was given up by the 
Erie, when the lease expired on November 1. The study which 
has been made indicates possible future economies in terminal 
operations amounting to several million dollars. Definite ar- 
rangements have been made for the consolidation of railroad 
facilities at Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn. 

A number of large and comprehensive projects involving heavy 
capital expenditures in the construction of new tunnels or bridges 
at New York or in the rearrangement or abandonment of exist- 
ing terminal facilities and the construction of others have becn 
pressed on the attention of the Co-ordinator’s staff. It has been 
felt that the Co-ordinator’s staff should concentrate on what can 
be done with existing facilities rather than to attempt to deal 
inadequately with proposals for large capital expenditures. 

Similar studies are being made at other ports. Certain prac- 
tices of the carriers at all the ports in assuming expense in the 
transfer of carload freight to and from ships have been con- 
sidered, and a plan is well under way for the discontinuance of 
these practices, where they are not justified, and for the estab- 
lishment of uniform and equitable rules and regulations. Sim- 
ilar consideration is being given to the present free use of 
railroad piers by ships at the North Atlantic ports, with a view 
to assessing a charge against the ships which will in part com- 
pensate the railroads for the use of terminal facilities furnished 
by them to steamship companies. Elimination of the cost now 
borne by the railroads in loading or unloading intercoastal or 
coastwise freight is also being considered; likewise the cost of 
loading and unloading package freight, other than that which is 
delivered at piers by car floats; payments for top wharfage on 
freight delivered locally from railroad-owned piers; contract 
arrangements with outside concerns for the lighterage of lumber, 
grain, sugar, flour, wood pulp, corn products, logs, hides, vege- 
table oils, etc.; and contract arrangements for stevedoring with 
individuals or companies interested in the movement of com- 
modities after final railroad delivery, including leases of prop- 
erty to stevedores and truckmen. A further matter receiving 
consideration is the discontinuance by railroads of costs incurred 
in loading or unloading cars and lighters moving export and 
import freight, and also domestic freight in certain situations, 
and the establishment of a uniform practice in this respect at 
all Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. Included in this subject 
is the payment of dockage charges assessed by steamship lines 
and private terminals on railroad lighters and cargoes. 

It is recognized that in many of these matters plans which 
are formulated must be equitable to all ports, without disturbance 
of port relationships. 

Particular matters in New York harbor which are being studied 
are loading practices at the piers, involving the continuance or 
discontinuance of the use of public loaders; contract arrange- 
ments for heavy lift operations, looking to a uniform arrange- 
ment by all New York lines for the purpose of insuring one basis 
of rates and common practices; rearrangement of contracts, 
whereby a single trucking company would be used by each 
railroad for trucking in lieu of lighterage; uniform and reduced 
towing charges on Newton Creek and Harlem River; and re- 
duced and more uniform charges by the New York Dock Com- 
pany and Bush Terminal in handling freight ex-warehouses and 
ex-piers. 

Extensive investigation is being made of opportunities for 
consolidating produce terminals at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, the purpose being 
to provide one common market to the produce trade at each of 
these large cities and to secure to the carriers operating economies 
which will result if service is provided to such a union market 
instead of to two or more separate markets. Study is also being 
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given to methods and practices at produce terminals generally 
looking to the elimination of waste and also improvement in the 
service rendered to receivers of perishable freight. 

Definite recommendations have been formulated and referred 
to the carrier committees looking to improvement in standard 
packages for the handling of fruits and vegetables. It appears 
possible that two to four million dollars per year might be 
saved in loss and damage claims in this way, but it is realized 
that full opportunity to be heard must be afforded to shippers 
before such a plan is made effective. Study is also being given 
to the establishment of a joint bureau representing all the east- 
ern carriers for the examination of loss and damage claims on 
perishable freight, the object being to provide uniform con- 
sideration of all such claims and thus avoid discrimination and 
payments which cannot be justified. An arrangement for the 
joint inspection of fresh fruits and vegetables on arrival has 
already been installed at 31 of the larger communities in the 
Eastern region. The purpose is to bring about uniformity jn 
inspection practices and to reduce freight-claim expense. 

_The practices and charges of the carriers in the New York 
district with respect to the warehousing and storage of property 
have been the subject of a recent report by the commission. This 
matter will be followed up by the Co-ordinator’s staff both there 
and at other North Atlantic ports. The consolidation of grain 
elevator service at such ports, particularly Baltimore, is being 
considered. 

Various individual projects with respect to the unification of 
terminal operations at various points have been referred to the 
carriers for study. 

Recently, at the recommendation of the Co-ordinator’s staff, 
steps have been taken by the carriers to make a complete survey 
of terminal unification possibilities at typical larger cities in 
the eastern region. Because of the individual projects already 
under consideration at Detroit, and the opportunities which it is 
believed to present, such a study has been begun at that point. 
A similar study has been instituted at Buffalo, and one or 
more other centers may be selected for this purpose. 

Certain projects involving joint use of railroad lines are also 
under consideration. 

Carrier committees have also been organized to study possibili- 
ties of pooling of competitive passenger, and also freight, service 
in certain situations. A considerable number of projects of this 
character have been docketed for consideration. A committee 
is also working on the elimination of unduly circuitous routes, 
and considerable has been done in this direction. 

Other matters which are under consideration, either at the 
instance of the Co-ordinator’s staff or otherwise, are the use 
of joint car inspectors at all car interchange points; interchange 
of surplus materials between the different railroads; movement 
of empty equipment for return haul of company material ; undue 
advertising by means of outdoor signs; equipping automobile cars 
with blocking and decking devices; holding of unconsigned coal 
free of demurrage for mines; demurrage on tidewater and Lake 
coal; joint credit arrangements at common points; consolidated 
agencies for the collection of freight bills; off-line agencies for 
solicitation of passenger and freight business; unnecessary main- 
tenance of city ticket offices; commissions for soliciting freight 
and passenger traffic; icing arrangements for refrigerator cars; 
and expense items due to memberships in local chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations. 

The regional traffic assistant has also given much thought to 
the study of railroad tariff simplification, including the consoli- 
dation of terminal tariffs at North Atlantic ports, and has made 
recommendations to the Co-ordinator in regard to these matters 
which are receiving consideration in connection with other sug- 
gestions of a similar nature. 







Southern Region 


The personnel of the staff in this region is as follows: C. E. 
Weaver, regional director; M. M. Caskie, regional traffic assist- 
ant; W. C. Kirby, assistant. 

The principal objective has been the economies possible through 
unification or joint use of facilities at common points, of which 
there are some 580 in the South. ‘Reports covering 163 of these 
points have been received and studied by the Co-ordinator’s staff, 
but many of them have been unsatisfactory and have been re- 
turned for further information. 

In order that the possibilities of terminal unification at some 
of the larger centers may be thoroughly investigated, without 
embarrassment from carrier rivalries, the carriers’ Regional Co- 
ordinating Committee has agreed that the regional director shal 
take charge of the studies at Atlanta, Birmingham, and New 
Orleans, and perhaps at Memphis also. 

Carrier committees are also considering the possible pooling 
of traffic and of freight and passenger train service, but there 
seems to be little prospect that they will have much to suggest 
along these lines. In the circumstances, the Co-ordinators staff 
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has undertaken a study of the routing restrictions which it ap- 
pears practicable to apply in connection with established rates in 
lieu of the wide-open routing which now exists and which pro- 
duces waste in car-mileage. Typical routing charts used by the 
Railroad Administration in the South during the federal control 
period are being studied in this connection. In due course it is 
hoped that the Co-ordinator’s staff will be able to offer concrete 
recommendations which will accomplish much the same result as 
the pooling of traffic or train service. , 

The staff has made a personal survey of all of the port facili- 
ties and terminals at Hampton Roads, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Jacksonville, and Savannah, meeting not only with the carriers’ 
representatives, but also with representatives of the publicly- 
owned terminals or facilities at those ports. As a result, a mem- 
orandum was furnished to the Co-ordinator of what appeared 
desirable in the way of reasonable dockage charges and how the 
various terminal charges could be stabilized and placed on a 
remunerative basis. This information will be considered by the 
Co-ordinator in connection with the port-charge situation gen- 
erally on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, for it is clear that no 
group of ports can be considered without consideration at the 
same time of all competing ports. 

Early in its work, the staff undertook a study of drayage ab- 
sorptions and allowance at the port of New Orleans on certain 
carload freight moving in volume, a practice which existed no- 
where else in the Southern region, and which was depleting car- 
rier revenues, including those of the Public Belt Railroad, which 
held itself.open to mae Tose switching service from industries and 
the public docks at charges substantially less than the drayage 
allowances made by the line-haul carriers. This work is nearing 
a successful conclusion, all east and west side carriers, except 
one, having agreed to withdraw these allowances on commodities 
other than coffee. In the case of the latter, the conditions seem 
to make it necessary to continue the allowances, but this situation 
is being further investigated. ; 

The staff has secured from the commission’s Section of Tariffs 
an interpretation of the commission’s order of October 12, 1915, 
with respect to the posting of tariffs, which will enable the car- 
riers in the future to maintain in each state at the points desig- 
nated in the order, one complete file of all the freight tariff 
publications to which each carrier is a party, making it unnec- 
essary to maintain separate offices or files. Joint agency tariffs, 
which now generally prevail, instead of the individual line tariffs 
which predominated in 1915, can all be put in one room or build- 
ing, the files co-ordinated, and a large saving effected. 


Annual Report of 
Bureau of Safety 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its 
usual pamphlet, 24 pages, in the nature of a sup- 
plement to its annual report, containing the report 

of the director of the Bureau of Safety. It is dated 
December 1, and is for the fiscal year ending June 30 
last. The special work done during the year includes 
progress on tests of new types of air-brake equipment 
for freight cars, and tests of automatic train pipe con- 
nectors; also safety appliances for new types of cars, in- 
cluding rail-motor cars and stream-lined, light-weight, 
articulated trains. An extensive investigation has been 
made into irregularities in the operation of automatic 
train control and cab-signal devices, and the conclusions 
of the Commission concerning residual magnetism and 
the danger of false clear operation are given in detail. 

The number of train accidents investigated during the 
year was 59; collisions, 28, and derailments, 31. The 
principal causes of these 59 accidents are recounted at 
considerable length. Broken arch-bars have been the 
cause of five accidents, and, says the report, cars with 
arch-bar trucks (no longer approved by the A. R. A. for 
new cars) should be the subject of special caution. The 
report again suggests the necessity of legislation for more 
thorough safeguards in the transportation of explosives 
and inflammables on the highways. 

The routine work of the Commission has been carried 
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on as usual. The number of freight cars inspected, 
1,262,962, is slightly less than in the preceding year, 
and the percentage found defective was 2.10, as com- 
pared with 1.85 in the preceding year; passenger cars 
inspected, 24,167; percentage defective, 1.13; locomo- 
tives inspected, 18,207, percentage defective, 1.19. 

The usual air-brake tests were made, both of trains 
as made up and trains as arriving. It was found neces- 
sary on an average to set out one car with inoperative 
brake equipment for every four trains tested. 

Permission to put experimental running boards on 
freight cars is extended until further orders. 

Instances of over-time work by train men and teleg- 
raphers were fewer than in the preceding year, and of 
905 roads, 713 reported no excess service. The reasons 
why trainmen worked over 16 consecutive hours are 
given in a table summarizing the records for five years. 
For 1933, the principal reasons were: Derailments, 328; 
landslides, high water or fire, 136; adverse weather con- 
ditions, 207; wrecking and relief service, 587; total of 
all causes, 1,519. 

Block-signal Statistics—Totals for January 1, 1933, 
are briefly stated (these statistics, not published in a 
bulletin, as in former years, were given in abstract in 
Railway Signaling, for August, 1933, page 223). The 
total mileage of road block signaled, 113,581, is 2,743 
miles less than the year before. Statistics of automatic 
train control and automatic cab signals are brought down 
to July 1, 1933. The roads on which automatic train 
control and cab signals are in operation are as below, 
and the total mileage of road thus operated is 2,400: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ulinois Central 


Boston & Maine Long Island 
Central of New Jersey Louisville & Nashville 
Chicago & North Western New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & oregon Washington 
Pacific Reading System 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


The roads using cab signals without wayside signals are: 
The Santa Fe, C. & N. W. and Illinois Central. 

The roads using automatic cab signals without brake 
setting apparatus are as follows and the total mileage of 
road is 1,460: Hudson & Manhattan; Lehigh Valley; 
Norfolk & Western; Pennsylvania; Union Pacific. 

Twenty-five gauntlets and 285 railroad grade cross- 
ings are equipped with automatic signals without inter- 
locking machines, a decrease of eight grade crossings and 
one gauntlet, as compared with one year previous. 

Centralized traffic control was in operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, on 987 miles of road, including 169 passing 
tracks, with 800 switches controlled. 

A few extracts from the annual report of the Com- 
mission are appended to the report. Suits in court for 
violations of safety-appliance laws were begun during the 
year, to the number of 103, and 97 cases were pending 
at the end of the fiscal year. Nine railroads have been 
authorized to discontinue maintenance and operation of 
automatic train control, as follows: Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific (Iowa Division only) ; Delaware 
& Hudson; Great Northern; Missouri Pacific; Northern 
Pacific; St. Louis-San Francisco, and Texas & New 
Orleans; total mileage of road, 1,469; total number of 
locomotives, 715. . 

The following roads have been authorized to substi- 
tute cab signals for automatic train control: Central of 
New Jersey; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Long 
Island; Norfolk & Western; Pennsylvania; Reading; 
Union Pacific; total mileage, 1,988; total locomotives, 
3,255. The petitions for this change presented by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Boston & Maine and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific were denied. Other pe- 
titions were pending at the end of the year. 
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Railroad Labor to Press 


Its Legislative Program 


Committee appointed to remain in 
Washington and conduct an 
intensive campaign 









The Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation has appointed a legislative com- 
mittee of five members to remain in Wash- 
ington and devote their time to the conduct 
of an intensive campaign for the enact- 
ment of the program of railroad labor 
legislation recently adopted by the associa- 
tion, including revision of the railway labor 
act, a six-hour day bill, a train limit bill, 
a full-crew bill, amendment of the hours 
of service law, and amendment of the em- 
ployers’ liability. The committee consists 
of B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; T. C. Cashen, president of 
the Switchmen’s Union; George M. Har- 
rison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; Charles M. Sheplar, pres- 
ident of the National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association; anc A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and chairman of the association. 
The committee has held conferences on 
the program with President Roosevelt and 
with Co-ordinator Eastman, whose Labor 
Relations Section is making a detailed in- 
vestigation of various proposals included 
in the program. 


Bills to limit the car length of trains 
have been introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentatives Griswold and Withrow, H.R. 
7399 and H.R. 7401, and on January 27 
Senator Black of Alabama introduced a 
six-hour day bill, S. 2519, and an hours 
of service bill, S. 2518. 

Representative Crosser has also intro- 
duced a similar six-hour day bill, H.R. 
7430 and Representative Griswold has in- 
troduced a full-crew bill, H.R. 7489. 

The six-hour day bill would amend the 
Adamson eight-hour day law to provide 
that after July 1 six hours (except where 
a lesser number of hours constitute a day 
under existing agreements) shall be deemed 
a day’s work and the measure or standard 
of a day’s work for the purpose of reckon- 
ing the compensation of railroad, express, 
sleeping-car and freight forwarding com- 
panies. It proposes the appointment of a 
commission of three to observe the opera- 
tion and effect and the facts and conditions 
affecting the relations between carriers and 
employees for a period of nine to twelve 
months and report its findings to the Pres- 
ident and Congress and would provide that 
meantime the compensation of employees 
for a standard six-hour workday shall 


























































































































































































































































































































not be reduced below the present standard 
day’s wage. 

The train limit bills would make it un- 
lawful for a railroad to operate passenger 
trains of more than 14 cars or freight 
trains more than half a mile in length or 
of more than 70 cars. 

The hours of service bill would require 
that all employees should have at least 
twelve consecutive hours off duty in each 
24-hour period and would limit the hours 
of telegraph and telephone operators to 
nine, and those of train Gespatchers to six, 
a day. 


Splawn Appointment to |. C. C. 
Confirmed 


The President’s appointment of Dr. 
W. M. W. Splawn as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, succeed- 
ing Ezra Brainerd, Jr., was confirmed by 
the Senate on January 27, following a 
favorable report by the committee on in- 
terstate commerce on January 16. 


Belt Line Case Under Advisement 


The petition filed by the government, in 
which it seeks to force the United States 
Steel Corporation either to sell the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern or to discontinue having 
its products carried on the road, was 
taken under advisement by Federal Judge 
Charles E. Woodward at Chicago on Jan- 
uary 25 at the close of a 10-day hearing. 


Pullman S. O. S. Sales Doubled Since 
Rate Cut 


Reduced railroad fares and elimination 
of the Pullman surcharge in December 
doubled the sales of single-occupancy sec- 
tions in Pullman sleeping cars, according 
to a survey of the Pullman Company in 
34 districts in the West and Southwest. 
In those territories, sales totaled 20,089 
sections in December, 1933, as compared 
with 10,883 in November, before the rates 
were cut, and 12,917 in December, 1932. 


Ten-Year R. F. C. Loans to Railroads 
Proposed 


For the purpose of increasing the ability 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Chairman Jones has proposed to the Senate 
committee on banking and currency an 
amendment of the R. F. C. act authorizing 
an extension of the maturity of its rail- 
road loans, now limited to three years, to 
ten years. Mr. Jones suggested to the 
coramittee a plan by which the corporation 
might aid in the financing of railroad ma- 
turities by underwriting refunding bond 
issues in some cases, agreeing to take such 
portions of an issue as could not be sold 
through the usual banking channels. 
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New Fast Service into New 


England from Middle West 


Pennsylvania, in conjunction with 
New Haven and B. & M., expedites 
freight deliveries 


The Pennsylvania, in conjunction with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Boston & Maine, has, inaugurated 
a new fast freight service which provides 
third-morning delivery of shipments from 
the Middle West to New England points 
and first-morning delivery at these latter 
points from Potomac Yard (Washington, 
D. C.), on the South. The set-up for the 
expedited service involves the daily opera- 
tion into New York of three high speed 
freight trains—one from Chicago, another 
from St. Louis, Mo., and the third from 
the South, via Potomac Yard. These three 
trains are scheduled to arrive in New York 
each evening in time to connect with a New 
Haven train which in turn connects at 
Cedar Hill (Conn.) Yard with the New 
Haven’s “Maine Bullet.” 

The trains from the West and South 
also have connections through the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., gateway and the Delaware & 
Hudson, which latter carries their cars to 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., where a Boston & 
Maine connection provides the expedited 
service to Boston, Mass. 

The cars routed via New York make 
their “Maine Bullet” connection at Cedar 
Hill at 9:00 p. m. of the second day fol- 
lowing their departure from Western points 
and the same day of their departure from 
Potomac Yard. The “Maine Bullet” is 
scheduled to arrive at Worcester, Mass., 
at 12:40 a. m., Lowell, 4:30 a. m, Law- 
rence, 5:30 a. m., and Portland, Me., 9:00 
a. m., thus providing at these points the 
third morning delivery from Chicago and 
St. Louis and the first morning delivery 
from Potomac Yard. Also the “Maine 
Bullet” connects at Worcester, Mass., with 
a B. & M. train for Boston giving the 
latter city the same service. 

The new service is available to all 
classes of carload traffic, including perish- 
ables, packing house products and non- 
perishable freight. “The schedules,” the 
announcement states, “are as rigid in their 
requirements as those of passenger trains 
in providing the quickest possible freight 
service into the New England territory.” 


American Transit Association 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
American Transit Association will be held 
in the new exhibition hall of the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 24 to 28, inclusive. 
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Railroad Taxes in 1932 
Were 38 Per Cent of Net 


Bureau of Railway Economics study 
shows this ratio to be the 
highest since 1920 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in 1932 paid in taxes to the various federal, 
state and local governments 38.04 cents 
out of each dollar of net earnings, the 
highest ratio for any year since 1920, ac- 
cording to a study of railway taxation 
just completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In 1931, they paid 31.46 cents 
per dollar, and in 1930, 25.81 cents. 

Railway taxes in 1932, according to a 
bulletin based on the study, totaled $275,- 
135,399. While this was a reduction of 
$28,392,700 compared with the amount paid 
in 1931, the reduction resulted only from 
further shrinkage in rail earnings and not 
because of any appreciable lessening of 
tax rates on tangible or intangible property. 

On the basis of total operating revenues, 
the railroads in 1932 paid in taxes 8.8 cents 
out of each dollar of such revenues re- 
ceived, the highest ratio for any year. 
In 1931, 7%4 cents was paid in taxes out 
of each dollar of operating revenues. 

“Total taxes,” according to the study, 
“paid by railways of Class I in 1932 
amounted to $275,135,399. State and local 
governments received $262,705,576 of the 
total, or 95.5 per cent, while the federal 
government received $11,928,446 or 4.3 per 
cent; the remaining $504,377 or 0.2 per 
cent was credited to the accounts of coun- 
tries across our national boundary lines. 
Taxes paid by the railroads to the federal 
government are practically all in the form 
of the corporation income tax, less than 
two per cent in 1932 consisting of other 
than income taxes, such as the tax on 
telegrams, documentary taxes, and the 
like. For this reason, federal taxes have 
shown a considerable decline since 1929, 
in sympathy with the decline in net income 
of the carriers. Taxes paid by the rail- 
ways in the several states and local juris- 
dictions showed a consistent increase for 
many years to 1930, while the years 1931 
and 1932 showed some recessions.” 

The bulletin pointed out that on the 
basis of statistics published by seven State 
Public Service Commissions for the year 
1931 the weighted average ratio of taxes 
to total operating revenues for bus and 
truck operations in those states was 5.9 
cents per dollar of operating revenues. 
These ratios, it was pointed out, cover all 
taxes and fees, including gasoline taxes, 
revenue and income taxes, and the like. 

“Total operating revenues of Class I rail- 
ways in the United States,” the bulletin 
continued, “amounted to $4,188,343,000 in 
1931. Out of every dollar of this revenue, 
7.25 cents went directly for taxes. But this 
Percentage cannot properly be compared 
with the ratio of taxes for motor carriers, 
because motor taxes are in part a con- 
tribution toward the cost of their road- 
Ways, whereas the railways maintain their 
own roadways and pay taxes besides. In 
addition to their direct taxes, 7.25 cents 
ber dollar of gross earnings in 1931, the 
railways were chargeable in that year for 
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ten cents per dollar of revenue for mainte- 
nance of roadway, 12.2 cents for annual 
carrying charges on roadway, and four- 
tenths of one cent for the cost of crossing 
protection. The total railway ratio, includ- 
ing roadway costs and taxes, was 29.8 
cents per dollar in 1931. 

“In other words, the total tax payments 
of the steam railways in 1931, plus an 
allowance for the expense of owning, 
maintaining and protecting their roadway 
was three-tenths (29.8 per cent) as great 
an amount as their total operating revenues. 
Commercial motor vehicles in 1931, so far 
as statistics are available, contributed less 
than one-sixteenth (5.9 per cent) of their 
operating revenues for the same group of 
costs.” 


Commissioner Porter on |. C. C. 
Finance Division 


Commissioner Claude R. Porter has been 
appointed a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Division 4, which 
handles proceedings on the commission’s fi- 
nance docket. He succeeds Ezra Brainerd, 
Jr., whose term as a commissioner expired 
on December 31. Commissioners Meyer, 
Mahaffie and Eastman are the other regu- 
lar members of the division but other mem- 
bers are occasionally assigned to it to take 
the place of Mr. Eastman since he assumed 
his duties as co-ordinator. 


Ten Days Allowed for Grain Rate 
Arguments 


Time allotments amounting to over 10% 
days have been tentatively made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
oral arguments in the western grain rate 
case, Part VII of the Hoch-Smith investi- 
gation, which are to begin on February 7. 
The commission ordinarily sits for 4% 
hours a day when hearing arguments. The 
tentative allotments include 900 minutes 
for the railroads, 120 for the lower Mis- 
souri river markets, and amounts ranging 
from 15 to 60 m‘autes for various repre- 
sentatives of the shippers and state com- 
missioners. The investigation has been in 
progress since 1927. The present argu- 
ment follows a rehearing required by the 
decision of the Supreme Court which set 
aside the former order. 


Reading and Pennsylvania Co-ordinate 
Bus Service 


The Reading Transportation Company 
and the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines 
have co-ordinated their bus operations be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and between New York, Allentown, Pa., 
Reading and Harrisburg. Each company 
will operate its own vehicles but there will 
be no competitive schedules as heretofore 
and terminals will be used jointly. On 
the basis of the division of schedules 
agreed upon, the Greyhound company will 
predominate in New York-Philadelphia 
traffic and the Reading in the New York- 
Allentown-Reading-Harrisburg runs. There 
will be 29 daily round-trips between New 
York and Philadelphia, 14 to Allentown, 
9 to Harrisburg and 8 to Reading. The 
Reading buses are operated, in part, in 
behalf of the Jersey Central Transporta- 
tion Company. 
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C. P. R. Loan Guarantee 


Attacked in Parliament 


Opposition objects to backing $60,- 
000,000 advance without 
Parliamentary debate 


The inevitable attack of the Liberal op- 
position in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa upon the action of the Bennett 
Ministry in making a $60,000,000 guarantee 
to the Canadian banks of their loan for 
that amount to the Canadian Pacific last 
year came early this week when the Liberal 
leader, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
in the debate on the speech from the 
Throne in which the policies of the Gov- 
ernment are outlined, scored the Govern- 
ment for giving aid to a private corpora- 
tion under the Unemployment Relief Act. 
Mr. King said in part: “I have in my 
hand a copy of an order in council giving 
a guarantee to the banks of their loan of 
$60,000,000 to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. The loan was made by 
the banks I believe in midsummer, or an 
undertaking was given I understand at that 
time that the loan would be made. On 
November 29 the government formally by 
order in council guaranteed the banks to 
the extent of $60,000,000 in this matter, 
and this was done under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act. This is the kind of thing 
that I have been taking exception to all 
afternoon, the guaranteeing and expending 
of public moneys for the purpose of as- 
sisting corporations, and then allowing it 
to be understood by the public that these 
millions upon millions are being spent in 
order to help unemployed workers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

“I should like to know why the Prime 
Minister kept this order secret for so long 
a time. 

Mr. Bennett (the Prime Minister) : “He 
did not. It was issued on November 29 
when it was passed, and a copy of it was 
sent to the right hon. gentleman by my- 
self.” 


Mr. Mackenzie King: “In the early part 
of the summer word was current all over 
the country that the government was going 
to support the banks in their loan to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company.” 

Mr. Bennett: “The order in council it- 
self sets out the reasons for it.” 

Mr. Mackenzie King: “The order in 
council was passed on November 29, and 
a copy of it was sent to me a few days 
afterwards, probably because my hon. 
friend had seen that a month or so before, 
when it was current rumour that the order 
had been passed, I had stated that I did not 
know whether the order in council had 
been passed or not, but that if it had been 
passed I thought parliament at least should 
have been consulted before any guarantee 
of such an amount should be given to any 
corporation. What I take exception to is 
that, in these matters which involve an 
increase in what the Prime Minister has 
described as a colossal public debt already 
arising from the railways, we in this House 
of Commons should be made responsible 
for another guarantee of $60,000,000 to a 
railway, and not have an opportunity of 
even having our voices heard.” 
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Davis Discusses Safety 
With D.L. & W. Employees 


Highway safety also a matter of con- 
cern—Unequitable com- 
petition cited 


Calling upon employees at a safety meet- 
ing at Scranton, Pa., on January 26 not to 
relax their vigilance in the promotion of 
safety on the railroad, J. M. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, also urged them to foster safety 
on the highways. Quoting from a report 
of the National Safety Council summariz- 
ing highway fatalities, he favored strict 
enforcement of safety regulations and 
wide-spread publicity as means of improv- 
ing conditions. 

“In 1933,” he said, “thirty-six Lacka- 
wanna trains were struck by motor ve- 
hicles and fifty-five automobiles were 
driven through our crossing gates in utter 
disregard of every thought of personal 
safety and without heeding red crossing 


lights, ringing bells and other warnings.” 


Some time ago I looked into the causes 
of highway accidents at railroad crossings. 
We had a record made of the actions of 
drivers of motor vehicles when crossing 
railroad tracks. The large majority of 
the drivers crossed the tracks without so 
much as reducing speed. The records were 
used by automobile clubs and others to 
promote safety and to prove contributory 
negligence. 


“The Lackawanna has spent since 1910 
nearly thirty millions of dollars upon im- 
provements solely for the elimination of 
grade crossing of its tracks. That amount 
of money, invested chiefly in the interest 
of humanity, represents about 20 per cent 
of the Lackawanna’s present guaranteed 
obligations. 


“In some communities, many parents 
have lost control of their children at least 
to the extent that the children trespass 
upon railroad property. They climb the 
fences to play around the cars, on the 
tracks and in the yards. Many children 
are maimed for life by the railroads when 
they should not have been on the railroad 
property. Committees of mothers and 
committees of women’s organizations in 
each borough should devote their thought 
to this serious problem.” 


Mr. Davis reviewed the company’s pen- 
sion policies, told of the efforts of the 
D. L. & W. management to keep as many 
of its employees as possible on the payroll 
during the depression and mentioned some 
features of the competitive situation in 
transportation which are detrimental to 
the railways and their employees. 

“Taxpayers of the state of New York,” 
he said, “pay about $10,000,000 annually 
towards the operation of the state’s canal 
system. The last authentic figures we 
have show that last year about three mil- 
lion tons of freight were handled upon 
New York’s canals, the cost per ton to 
taxpayers being about $3.33. The rail- 
roads between Buffalo and New York 
would have been very glad indeed to 
handle those three million tons for con- 
siderably less than the amount paid by the 
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taxpayers, much of it by the railroads, for 
the upkeep of the canal. 

“Oswego, N. Y., one of the ports on 
Lake Ontario, is served by three railroads 


including the Lackawanna. The state op- 
erates at this port an elevator for the 
storage of grain. The storage rate to the 
shippers on this grain is higher when it 
is shipped out by railroad from Oswego 
than when it is shipped by the state owned 
canal. It seems to me that is very unfair 
and that it is a discrimination on the part 
of the state against the railroads and some 
of its best taxpayers. 

“The Transportation Act of 1920, the 
existing law, is generally recognized by 
shippers and railroads as being inadequate. 
It is hoped that a new law better adapted 
to the nation’s transportation requirements 
will be enacted. This is the work upon 
which the Transportation Conference and 
other groups are centering their attention 
with the hope that the new Transportation 
Act, if and when enacted, may adjust the 
unfair situation in which we find our 
country under which one system of trans- 
portation is regulated strictly while other 
competitive agencies are allowed to op- 
erate virtually free of regulation. 

“The American people, so far as I 
know, are strongly opposed to the gov- 
ernment engaging in business. I cannot 
conceive that they will resort to perma- 
nent government ownership or bureau- 
cratic overlordship of the transportation 
agencies, communication lines, banking and 
industry generally.” 


Comprehensive Transportation Legis- 
lation May Be Delayed 


President Roosevelt is still hopeful that 
a plan can be developed for co-ordinating 
the regulation of all forms of transporta- 
tion, including waterway and highway 
transportation, under the direction of a 
single governmental body, probably the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with in- 
creased jurisdiction, but it is understood 
that he is not certain whether such legis- 
lation will be ready for consideration at 
this session of Congress. He has with- 
held any comment on Co-ordinator East- 
man’s first report, which was transmitted 
to him on January 20, pending receipt of 
Mr. Eastman’s later reports. In the first 
report Mr. Eastman said it would be fol- 
lowed by others dealing with the questions 
as to the need for federal legislation to 
regulate other transportation agencies and 
to co-ordinate all means of transport, 
amendments to improve details of the pres- 
ent system of regulating the railroads, and 
legislation to improve railroad labor con- 
ditions and relations. While not certain 
as to how soon the second report will be 
ready Mr. Eastman is now planning to 
combine in it the consideration of regula- 
tion of other transportation and improving 
railroad regulation, reserving for a later 
report the consideration of subsidies to 
other transportation agencies. This will, 
under the law, first be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
comments and it is expected that the com- 
mission will require some time to formu- 
late its expressions on the subject. It 
made no comments on the first report be- 
cause it did not include specific recom- 
mendations for legislation. 
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Railroads Support Motor 
Carrier Regulation Bil 


A. R. E. general counsel appears be. 
fore House committee considering 
Rayburn proposal 


A statement in support of the Raybum 
bill to provide for the regulation of bys 
and truck transportation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was begun op 
January 31 by R. V. Fletcher, genera 
counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, at the hearing before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce which has been in progress since 
January 17. He said the bill is not the 
railroads’ bill but that they support it, tak. 
ing the position that if the government is 
going to regulate the railroads it should 
also regulate their competitors but that if 
it is not to regulate their competitors there 
should be some relaxation of railroad regu- 
lation. 


Judge Fletcher submitted for the record 
a number of statements reflecting views as 
to the regulation of highway transporta- 
tion which he said show that there is a 
demand for it from the shipping public 
and from within the industry itself. Re- 
ferring to the estimates made a few years 
back in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s report that the trucks were handling 
6 per cent of the freight traffic handled by 
the railroads he said there are indications 
that the percentage would be considerably 
higher now. He made the point that it 
would be impossible to effect a co-ordina- 
tion of the different forms of transporta- 
tion under N. R. A. codes and said thata 
central regulatory authority could bring 
order out of the chaos which truck opera- 
tors had complained of as being due to 
reductions made by railroads. 

W. L. White, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, also testi- 
fied in support of the bill, saying that the 
short lines have suffered proportionately 
more from unregulated motor vehicle 
transportation than have the trunk lines, 
by reason of the fact that the short lines 
are not able to recoup their losses on long- 
haul traffic and the short-haul traffic is 
more susceptible to truck competition than 
the long-haul traffic. C. A. Miller, general 
counsel of the association, endorsed the 
bill but suggested certain amendments. 

Opposition to the bill was voiced before 
the committee on January 18, by Judson C. 
Welliver and Harold L. Schertz on behalf 
of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. Mr. Welliver made an attack on the 
railroads, declaring that government regu- 
lation of them began as an effort to get 
relief from monopoly and characterizing 
the Rayburn bill as evidence of the efforts 
of the railroads to put truck transportation 
out of business. Chairman Rayburn in 
terrupted to say that there was no inten 
tion to enact legislation to put competing 
agencies of transportation out of business 
but that “there is going to be some kin 
of government regulation and it does not 
give the committee much information to 
say that this is a railroad bill.” He pointed 
out that all the state commissions were 10 
the bill and said he did not think that all 
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of them were under the control of the 
railroads. What he desired of the wit- 
nesses, he said, was not an attack on the 
railroads but suggestions as to what ought 
to go into the bill. 

Mr. Schertz said the association is not 
in opposition to regulation in principle 
nor to regulation of trucks operated for 
hire but that it believes that self-regulation 
under the proposed N. R. A. trucking code 
offers an excellent opportunity to make 
real headway with the many complex prob- 
lems whereas the reverse would be true if 
the industry was placed under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He made the 
point that regulation by code authority 
would make a start toward obtaining the 
essential facts about the industry and, com- 
parative costs, saying that the problem is 
very different from that of regulating 
a few hundred railroads because there are 
at least 90,000 truck operators that would 
have to be apprehended and policed. He 
said that state regulation had provided a 
laboratory test and had proved ineffective 
and that the plan proposed by the bill was 
cumbersome and could not be enforced, 
whereas the state and local subdivisions 
of the code authority would afford more 
effective machinery. The truck situation, 
he said, is not one that requires the fixing 
of maximum rates but minimum rates and 
the code authority would be able to develop 
a proper method of ascertaining costs. 

On January 19, A. M. Hill, president of 
the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, pointed out that the association 
has advocated regulation of interstate bus 
operations since 1925, and that it had col- 
laborated in the preparation of the bill 
now before the committee but was not in 
sympathy with legislation that would in- 
clude both busses and trucks in one bill 
Congress having failed to enact bus regula- 
tion, the industry is now operating satis- 
factorily under its N. R. A. code. “We 
do not appear before this committee to 
question its right to regulate the motor bus 
industry,” he said, “nor do we advocate 
self-regulation by the industry rather than 
regulation by a specific law enacted by 
Congress. Our efforts to comply with 
law enacted by Congress last summer were 
im every way sincere and the industry has 
given complete co-operation to make such 
regulation a success. Now, if in its wis- 
dom Congress decides that certain indus- 
tries shall be lifted out of the national 
industrial recovery act and regulated under 
separate laws, we are not here to protest 
that exercise of judgment. However, we 
cannot help wonder what the effect of regu- 
lation of the motor - bus industry by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be in 
view of the demonstration we have had 
in the past few months of the leniency of 
the commission in regulating rail passenger 
Carriers,” 

Eric A. Johnston, of Spokane, Wash., a 
member of the special committee of the 
— of Commerce of the United 

ates which made a report on the subject, 
Voiced approval of the main features of the 
oe bill but urged clarification of cer- 
in Provisions to avoid possible interpreta- 

_ 48 requiring that motor contract 
— rates, otherwise fair and adequately 
Yo sagas should be raised to the level 
a _ of common carriers. There 
er detailed provisions of the bill, 
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he said, on which the chamber has not 


specifically voted but this in no way mini- 
mizes the strong support of the organiza- 
tion for the principles of the bill. 

Frank H. Rawlings, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., on behalf of the common carrier 
truck operators of Texas, supported the 
principle of federal regulation of truck 
operations to avoid the complications re- 
sulting from diverse regulation by various 
states. 


To Consider Readjusting C. N. R. 
Capitalization 


The tangled question of a reconstruc- 
tion of the financial set-up of the Canadian 
National will be before Parliament at Ot- 
tawa again this session, since a British 
Columbia Liberal member, Albert E. 
Munn, has a resolution on the order paper 
of the House calling for a writing down 
of the capitalization. During the regime 
of the late Sir Henry Thornton and when 
Hon. Charles Dunning was Minister of 
Railways, George Gaston, a financial ex- 
pert of New York, was engaged in mak- 
ing a study and report on this subject, but 
the then Government decided the time was 
not opportune for attempting a writing 
down. The present administration has also 
been opposed to it. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
2205, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Attrep Rattway Supprty AssoctaTion.—F, W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Ill. ‘o meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 

neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC Or- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION: OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEnTs.—E, Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 19-21, 
1934, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, hi. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Din1nc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. . Ry., 
836 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AmerIcAN Exectric Rattway ASssOocrATION. — 
(See American Transit Association.) 

American Rattway AssocratTion.—H., J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.—O et, C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section. —R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Il. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
<7 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 

Safety Section. — q; ron Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
12-14, 1934, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Cov- 
ert, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division III.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, An- 
nual meeting, March 13-14, 1934, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 
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Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
: Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il], Annual meeting, March 
ad 1934, Palmer House, Chicago, 


Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section.—R. H. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, March 12-13, 1934, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
Division V.— Mechanical.— V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E, Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Til. 
a vonsing Section. —V. R. 
awthorne, 59 . Van Buren St., 
Catone Til. 
Division Vi.— Purchases and Stores. — 
hf ¢ Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division VII. — Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til, Annual meeting, May 22-24, 1934, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
¥. oe 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Car Service Division—C. A, Buch, 17th 
and H Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C 
AMERICAN Rattway BripceE AND BurzpinG Asso- 
CIATION.—C. A, a. C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Raltway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—jJ. A. Senter, Ind. Agt., N. C. & St. L. 

Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Annual meeting, 1934, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN RaILwAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
a meeting, March 13-14, 1934, Chicago, 


AMERICAN Rattway MacGazinE Eprtors’ AssocrA- 
er a L. James, L. & N. Employes’ Mag- 
azine, Louisville, Ky. 

American Rartway Toot Foremen’s AssoctA- 
TION. . G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Exhibit by Tool Foremen Suppliers’ Associa- 
tion. 

American SHort Line Raitroap ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. Cz 

American Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Railroad Division.—Marion B. Rich- 
ardson, Ahrens & Richardson, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
American Woop Preservers’ AssoctaTion.—H. 

Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

AssocraTIon oF Rattway Crarm Acents.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, 
ed 16-18, 1934, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 

io. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Building, .400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Asseciation. 

AssociaTION OF Raitway Executives.—Stanley 

Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bripck aNp Burtp1inc Surpry MEn’s ASssoctA- 
TION.—J. W. Shoop, The Lehon Company, 
Oakley Ave., 44th and 45th Sts., Chicago, 
Ml. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canapian Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 

ilson Ave., N. D. G.,_ Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DepartTMENT Orricers’ Assocration.—A. S. 
——— M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., age gos Til. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, 1. 

Car Foremen’s AssocraTION oF Los ANGELES.— 
iy’ Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
“os Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present 
time. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St. Louits, Mo.— 

rady, Main and Barton Sts., St. 
uis, Mo. Operation suspended indefinitely. 

Centrat Rartway Cius or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except June, ad 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N . 

Cincinnat1 Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CreveLtanp Raittway Crius.—F. L. 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLroapD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue 


Frericks, 


ASSOCIATION. — 
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T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForeMen’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stigimeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
tizs COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Annual 
Meeting, November 12-15, 1934, Washington, 


NationaL Rattway Appliances AssocIaTION.— 
Cc Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

NationaL Sarety Councit.— Steam Railroad 
Section (See Safety Section, American Rail- 

Association). 

New Encianp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 

ir 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 

r —— ty Tu y of each month, 
except e July, F tonne ad god September, 
Copley- laza otel, Boston, Mass. 

New_York Rattroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
une, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 

ew York, Y. 

Paciric Rattway Cius.—wW. S. Lae 
Box 3275, San Francisco, egal 
meetings, second Thursday of rm month 
alternately in San Francisco and Oakland. 


om AccounTING Orricers’ AssocIaATION.— 


- Woodson, Sepemetes Building, 
Washington, D. Annual meeting, 1934, 
White ulphur Springs, Va. 


Rarttway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill 

Rartway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver yen Rae ier ny +4 Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth sday of each month, 
except ae July, and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, P. 

Rartway ' Exectrica Sorry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociatTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chica Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway ectrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Association.—R, R. 
Hackett, Baltimord & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md 

Rattway Suppty MANuFAcTuRERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 

Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH age TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
ery, Com mpany, 30 Church St., New York, 

eets with Tere and Telephone 

Socio of A. R. Division I 

—- Pa } AER, —Roy M. Edmonds, 

dicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

eg Orricers’ ASSOCIATION. — 

Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Build- 
Iie, Woutledelphic Pa. 

RoaDMASTERS’ i. MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Shin Pittsburgh Pa. Annua 
meeting, September 18-20, 1934, Hotel Stev- 
ens, C icago, Ill. 

St. Louis Rattway Ge. —B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. St. Louis, Mo. Meet- 
ings temporarily ht. A 

Sicnat Appiiance Assocration.—G. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 hurt a 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. R. 
Signal Section. 

Socrety or Orricers, EASTERN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS, —M. W. Jones, Balti- 


Rastway 


more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 6-7, 1934, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


say AND SOUTHWESTERN Renee Crus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., Atlanta, 
Ga. "Regular meetings, third Tharedas in 
se March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SourHern Association oF Car SERVICE OrFrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R,, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Suprry Men’s Assoctation.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville os a G, Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R. Division V, 
Equipment Painting ak, 

Toot ForeMen Suppuiers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Cost Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—N. A. Walford, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Surpty Assocration. —L. C. Ryan, Ox- 


weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 


Building, Chicago, Ill. "Meets with Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion. 


TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. — oO. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., otal Ohio. 

WESTERN mestavas Crus.—C. 'L. Emerson, C.. 
M., St. P & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





First Money Advanced on P. W. A. 
Loans to Railroads 


After months of negotiations the gov- 
ernment’s plan for making loans to rail- 
roads for maintenance and equipment to 
create employment and business took on a 
tangible aspect on January 25 when it was 
announced that the first check had been 
mailed out by the Public Works Admin- 
istration to the Pennsylvania for $6,990,000 
as the first installment on the loan of $77,- 
000,000 for electrification work and the 
acquisition of 7,000 freight cars and 101 
electric locomotives. The money will be 
expended in the next 60 days. 

The contract for the P. W. A.’s $12,- 
000,000 loan to the Southern Pacific was 
signed this week. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for the expenditure of $18,290,000 
for new equipment, which had been al- 
lotted to it by the P. W. A., and also for 
authority for the issuance of the equip- 
ment trust certificates, making some change 
in the original plan as to the number of 
cars. It is now proposed to acquire 800 
steel box cars of 50 tons capacity, 6,000 
steel hopper cars of 50 tons capacity, 1,000 
steel gondola cars of 50 tons capacity, 15 
steel passenger coaches, and 11 steel mail 
and express cars. 

The Boston & Maine has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue notes or other evidences 
of indebtedness for $3,330,000 to the 
P. W. A., stating that it is believed the 
latter will accept its ten-year 4 per cent 
notes provided reasonable collateral can be 
given. Of this $1,100,000 is for repairs 
and improvements to cars and locomotives 
and $2,230,000 for the purchase of 30,000 
tons of 13l-pound and 112-pound rail and 
fastenings. 

The commission has approved the pro- 
posed expenditure by the Midland Con- 
tinental of $40,000, the proceeds of a loan 
from the P. W. A., toward the purchase 
of an oil-electric locomotive to cost ap- 
proximately $52,000. The report states 
that the company operated such a locomo- 
tive experimentally for four months in 
1932 and showed a saving of 0.66030552 
mill a gross ton-mile as compared with the 
cost of operating a steam locomotive. 

The commission has authorized the 
Lehigh Valley to issue $2,000,000 of notes 
to be delivered to the P. W. A. in connec- 
tion with a loan for repairs and improve- 
ments to equipment and also to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $3,- 
410,000 of various first-mortgage bonds to 
be pledged as collateral for the notes. It 
has also modified a previous order to per- 
mit the pledge of the company’s equity in 
$2,600,000 of Consolidated Real Estate 
Company bonds, now pledged with the 
Railroad Credit Corporation. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
has applied to the commission for authority 
for the expenditure of $5,062,000 for new 
equipment, for which a loan has been al- 
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lotted by the P. W. A., and for the issuance 
of equipment trust certificates in connec. 


tion with the loan. The application jp. 
cludes a revised list of the equipment to be 
acquired, including 675 55-ton gondolas ip. 
stead of 500 gondolas and 175 stock cars as 
originally proposed. 

The Lehigh & New England has applied 
to the commission for authority for the 
expenditure for 250 steel box cars, 150 all. 
steel hopper cars, and 100 composite flat 
gondola cars, for which an allotment of 
$1,500,000 has been made by the P. W, A. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lous 
has ordered from the Lima Locomotive 
Works five switching locomotives of the 
0-8-0 type and 20 tenders of 19,000 gal. 
capacity. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
23, 1933. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Dow CuHemicat Company has or- 
dered two aluminum tank cars of 800 
gal. capacity from the General American 
Transportation Corporation. 


Pennsylvania Building 7,000 
Freight Cars 


The Pennsylvania will begin work with- 
in a few days on the 7,000 freight cars 
which it plans to build in its own shops, 
with part of the proceeds from the $77, 
000,000 loan which it recently received 
from the Public Works Administration. 
The 7,000 cars will consist of 500 steel 
box cars 40 ft. 6 in. long, 10 ft. high and 
9 ft. 2 in. wide, designed for carrying 
automobiles and equipped with mechanical 
loading devices enabling each car to haul 
four automobiles instead of two or three; 
3,000 of this type of car without the au- 
tomobile loader; 2,000 standard steel box 
cars and 1,500 flat cars 50 ft. long of 70 
tons capacity. 

Of the 7,000 cars, 166 box cars with 
loaders, 1,000 box cars without loaders, 
668 standard steel box cars and 500 flat 
cars, a total of 2,334, will be built at the 
P. R. R. Altoona (Pa.), shops; 167 sted 
box cars with loaders, 1,000 box cars with- 
out loaders, 666 standard box cars and 500 
flat cars, a total of 2,333 cars, will be 
built at its Enola shops, and the same num- 
ber and types of cars will be built at its 
Pitcairn shops. This will provide a year’s 
employment at Altoona for about 400 mer, 
who will be required for work on the fab- 
rication of material for all the cars and 
about 300 men who will be engaged in con- 
struction work. In addition 300 men em- 
ployed on construction work will be give 
a year’s employment at each of the other 
two shops. 

Later in the year 101 electric locomotives 
will be acquired by the railroad, resulting 
in the employment of hundreds of addi 
tional men in the railroad shops and in the 
electrical and other industries throughout 
the country. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN, reported in 
the Railway Age of December 30, as in- 
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Why Any 10-Year Old Locomotive 
Is INADEQUATE 


What Has Happened To HORSEPOWER! 


«et IE 








1912 1922 1932 
475 H. P. 575 H. P. OVER 1,000 H. P. 
per driving axle per driving axle per driving axle 


What Has Happened To FUEL CONSUMPTION! 





1919 1929 1932 
614 LBS. COAL 5 LBS. COAL 3 LBS. OR LESS 
per drawbar per drawbar per drawbar 
horsepower horsepower horsepower 


So rapid has been the advance of locomotive design that not a 
single locomotive in this country over ten years old can begin to 
hold its own with the really up-to-date power plant on wheels 
known as the Super-Power locomotive. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
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quiring for 10 coaches and 8 combination 
passenger and baggage cars, has ordered 
this equipment from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Western Roads to Air-Condition 
300 Cars 


The western. railroads have decided to 
air-condition the club, dining, lounge and 
observation cars in all of the principal 
through passenger trains operated in west- 
ern territory prior to late spring, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by H. G. 
Taylor, chairman of the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. Final details 
of the plan have not yet been completed 
but it is estimated that it will include the 
installation of air-conditioning equipment 
in at least 300 cars additional to cars now 
so equipped. 


Construction 





Start Work Bonnet Carre Spillway 
Structures 


Orders have been placed for the piling 
and timbers, and bids have been received 
for the grading required for the bridges 
that are to be built by the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley across 
the Bonnet Carre spillway in Louisiana. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley struc- 
ture, which will be required to cross a 
waterway opening 9,000 ft. wide between 
flanking levees, will consist of 8,000 ft. 
of single-track, creosoted, ballasted deck 
trestle, flanked on each end by 500 ft. of 
embankment. The continuity of the timber 
structure will be interrupted at intervals 
of 1,000 ft. by a steel deck girder span, 
with a concrete slab floor on concrete piers, 
and concrete fire walls will be provided 
half-way between the girder spans for the 
purpose of separating the trestle into units 
500 ft. long. The track will be raised 
14 ft. above the level of the existing track 
for the purpose of providing a headroom 
3 ft. above the calculated maximum flood 
level in the spillway. The bridge will be 
located parallel with, and 60 ft. west of 
the center line of the existing track. 

The Illinois Central bridge will be a 
double-track structure, crossing a water- 
way opening of 12,000 ft. between flank- 
ing levees, and will be similar in construc- 
tion to the Y. & M. V: bridge except that 
there will be no approach embankments 
inside the levees. The track will be raised 
12% ft. above the present elevation of 
tracks, and the bridge will be located 73 ft. 
west of the center line of the existing 
tracks. 

The construction of the two bridges will 
require 1,110,000 lin. ft. of creosoted pil- 
ing, from 70 ft. to 90 ft. long, 5,840,000 
ft. b. m. of creosoted timber, 8,400 cu. yd. 
of concrete, 12,000 lin. ft. of untreated 
foundation piles and 1,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The construction of the run- 
offs required by reason of the raises in 
grade will entail the placing of 260,000 
cu. yd. of embankment. The grading and 
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the concrete work for the piers and fire 
walls will be done under contract, but the 
pile trestle construction and the erection 
of the girder spans will be handled by 
company forces. 


Cuicaco, MItwavukeEz, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Thorgersen & Ericksen Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a blacksmith shop 
at Milwaukee, Wis., a portion of which 
was destroyed by fire on January 8. This 
is a one-story structure, 80 ft. by 416 ft., 
and is of concrete and steel construction. 
The reconstruction work will involve an 
expenditure of $46,000. 


Denver & Rio GranpdE WESTERN.— 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has an- 
nounced that the request of Representatives 
Lewis and Taylor of Colorado, an ex- 
aminer of the Railroad Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ac- 
companied by two members of the staff 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made an inspection of the Dotsero cut-off 
on December 19 and 20. At a conference 
with J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, held in Wash- 
ington on January 20, Mr. Pyeatt reassured 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
that track laying would probably be com- 
pleted and connection with the Denver & 
Salt Lake at Orestod will be made about 
March 15. While the track work can 
progress at the rate of four thousand feet 
per day, the work is subject to interrup- 
tions at several points pending completion 
of one tunnel, two bridges and several 
short trestles. Erection of the engine ter- 
minal facilities at Orestod will be under- 
taken as soon as the track is pushed for- 
ward to that point and material can be 
brought in over the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western’s own line. While it is expected 
that engine terminals at Orestod will 
probably be completed by June 1, any 
delay will not prevent the opening of the 
line beyond the latter date, which was set 
by Mr. Pyeatt, subject to unexpected con- 
tingencies of the weather and construction. 


Mayo & Coox’s Hammock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied the 
application of this company for authority 
to construct a 13-mile line from a connec- 
tion with the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf at 
Mayo, Fla., southwesterly to Cook’s Ham- 
mock. 


New York CENTRAL.—A petition of this 
road for a rehearing on the order directing 
the elimination of the Belle Isle crossing 
in the town of Camillus, Onondaga county, 
N. Y., has been denied by the New York 
Public Service Commission. The cross- 
ing is located on the main line and West 
Shore divisions about a quarter mile west 
of Belle Isle station. The order directed 
the elimination of the crossing by carry- 
ing the county highway over both the main 
line and West Shore tracks west of the 
Belle Isle railroad yards near Syracuse. 
Onondaga county assumed the entire cost 
of a bridge on the south approach and the 
southerly approach of the project as far 
north as the creek bridge. (See Railway 
Age, December 9, page 830.) 
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Supply Trade 





The Scullin Steel Company, St. Louis 
Mo., will resume operations in its plant on 
February 8 with a force of 400 men. The 
plant was shut down on November 15, 


W. B. Joyce, Beverly, Mass., has been 
appointed sole New England representa. 
tive for the Ruby Railway Equipment 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. A. W. 
Boorom, New York, who formerly 
covered this territory, will continue to 
represent the company in the New York 
area. 


Arthur H. Young has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of industrial re- 
lations of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration, with headquarters at New York. 
From 1899 to 1917 he held various positions 
at the plants and in the operating depart- 
ments of the Illinois Steel Company and 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. Dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918 he served as director of 
the American Museum of Safety in New 
York, and later for six years was manager 
of industrial relations of the International 
Harvester Company. Since 1924, Mr, 
Young has been director of Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., New York. 


Journal Bearings and Castings Code 
Approved 


Administrator Hugh S. Johnson on Jan- 
uary 29 approved the code of fair compe- 
tition for the railway brass car and loco- 
motive bearings and castings manu facturing 
industry. The code provides for a normal 
work-day of eight hours for all employees, 
with no employee permitted to work in 
excess of 40 hours per week, except that 
during peak production periods the work- 
week may not exceed 48 hours for not 
more than four weeks in any six-months’ 
period. Time and one-half is to be paid 
for work in excess of eight hours per day 
or 40 per week. No employee under the 
code may be paid less than at the rate of 
40 cents per hour in the North, and 32 
cents per hour in the South. It is esti- 
mated that operations under the code will 
effect an increase over the figures for 1932 
of approximately 23 per cent in the num- 
ber of employees and of 18 per cent in the 
total payrolls. Approval of the code is 
subject to a directed revision, within 30 
days, in the by-laws of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Railway Brass Car and 
Locomotive Journal Bearings and Castings, 
the proponents. 


OBITUARY 


Henry G. Elfborg, president and treas- 
urer of the H. Channon Company, Chicago, 
and at one time chief engineer of the Ajax 
Forge Company, died in Chicago on Jat- 
uary 30. 


Harry G. Chapman, vice-president and 
general manager of the Cyclone Fence 
Company, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, with headquarters 
Waukegan, IIl., died in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on January 30, following a heart attack. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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HOW 


The Locomotive BOOSTER 
LOWERS MAINTENANCE 





NEW YORK 





CLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INc. 
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Excess capacity is uneconomical, 
just as excess tonnage is expensive. 


In starting, you need the maximum draw-bar pull. To get this by 
merely building the whole locomotive larger with bigger cylinders 
and more drivers is uneconomical when a smaller locomotive incor- 
porating The Locomotive Booster can start an equal load. 

Only in starting is The Locomotive Booster in use. After that, the 
smaller locomotive does the work, resulting in a lower cost for 
maintenance. 

For economical operation, year in and year out, employ The Loco- 
motive Booster as an integral part 


of your new power. It is equally 





important for existing power and 





is just as easily applied. 
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Financial 





BattrmoreE & Ount0.—Final Valuation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued its final valuation report as of 1918 
finding the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property used by the Balti- 
more & Ohio system as of that date to be 
$655,138,100, including $22,144,545 for 
working capital. The outstanding capital- 
ization as of that date was $648,897,698. 


Bancor & Aroostook.—Increases Divi- 
dend.—The directors of this company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 63 cents 
on its common stock (par $50), thus rais- 
ing it from a $2 annual rate to $2.50, or 5 
per cent. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuvuINcy. — 
Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $2,000,000 of general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds, all or part of which may be 
used as collateral security for short term 
notes. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
Abandonment of Trackage Rights.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company and its trustees to 
abandon operation over the Wabash near 
DeBaliviere avenue, St. Louis, Mo., and a 
connection with the Terminal R. 'R. Assn. 
of St. Louis, near Grand avenue, 3.1 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Securities.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue not exceeding $45,- 
000,000 of 30-year secured 4 per cent serial 
bonds and to assume liability as guarantor 
in respect of $17,000,000 of series E, and 
$15,000,000 of series F equipment trust 
certificates dated January 15, 1934. One- 
twenty-seventh of the principal of the 
series E certificates will be due on each 
January 15 and July 15 until fully repaid 
and one-thirty-seventh of the series F on 
these same dates, maturities not to start, 
however, until 1936. The certificates bear 
interest at 4 per cent and are to be sold 
at par to the United States government. 
The bonds likewise are to be sold to 
the government and are to be secured by 
the pledge of $6,503,000 of P. C. C. & 
St. L. general mortgage 5 per cent series 
B bonds; $11,706,000 of New York Bay 
R. R. first mortgage 5 per cent, Series A 
bonds; $5,600,000 of P. F. W. & C. com- 
mon stock; $10,000,000 of P. C. C. & St. 
L. capital stock; and $12,000,000 of West- 
ern New York & Pennsylvania common 
stock. The issues are in connection with 
the loan by the government to the rail- 
road to enable it to complete the electri- 
fication of its line between New York and 
Washington and to purchase 7000 freight 
cars and 101 electric locomotives. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—R. F. C. Loan— 
The Interstate Commercé Commission has 
modified the certificate in which it ap- 
proved a loan of $22,000,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to permit 
the advance to the company by February 1 
of $1,810,000 to be used for the payment 
of interest on bonds then due, in lieu of an 
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equal amount which had been approved for 
interest and $205,700 of equipment obliga- 
tions. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
. Jan. 30 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 47.71 45.79 26.81 
Average price of 20 repre- 
75.55 73.81 58.88 


sentative railway bonds.. 
Dividends Declared 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Preferred, $1.75, quarter- 
ly; Common, 63c, quarterly, both payable April 1 
to holders of record February 28. 

Dayton & Michigan.—87'%c, semi-annually; 8 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.00, quarterly, both pay- 
able April 2 to holders of record March 15 

Hartford & Connecticut Western.—$1.00, semi- 
annually, payable February 28 to holders of record 
February 17. 

North Carolina.—7 Per Cent Preferred Guaran- 
teed, $3.50, semi-annually, payable February 1 
to holders of record January 20. 

Reading.—First referred, $0.50, quarterly, 
ww March 8 to holders of record February 


Utica Clinton & Binghamton.—$1.00, payable 
February 10 to holders of record February 1. 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


William Atwill, general manager of 
the Illinois Central, has been appointed also 
vice-president, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. He succeeds G. E. Patter- 
son, vice-president in charge of operation, 
who, at his own request, has been relieved 
of the duties incident to this position and 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of manager of personnel. These 
appointments became effective on Febru- 
ary 1. 





Charles B. Sudborough, general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who has been appointed assistant 
vice-president at St. Louis, Mo., as noted 
in the Railway Age of January 27, was 
born in November 1, 1876, at St. Louis, 





Charles B. Sudborough 


Mo. He first entered railway service on 
September 1, 1897, as a register clerk in 
the freight claim department of the Van- 
dalia (now part of the Pennsylvania) and 
served successively with this road as a 
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freight rate quotation clerk, bill of lading 
clerk, freight solicitor and chief rate clerk 
Subsequently he left this company to be. 
come industrial traffic manager of the Acme 
Cement Plaster Company, then returning 
to the Vandalia as a division freight agent, 
After being advanced through the positions 
of assistant general freight agent and gep. 
eral freight agent, he was appointed genera| 
freight agent on the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis (now also part 
of the Penna.). In 1920, Mr. Sudborough 
was advanced to traffic manager of the 
Southwestern region, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., and in 1925 he was sent 
to Philadelphia as assistant general freight 
traffic manager of the system, being pro- 
moted to general traffic manager a short 
time later. In 1927 he was appointed assist- 
ant vice-president, traffic, with the same 
headquarters, again assuming the position 
of general traffic manager in 1932. Mr. 
Sudborough continued to hold the latter 
position until his recent appointment. 


Benjamin McKeen, who has retired as 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., as noted 
in the Railway Age of January 27, had 





Benjamin McKeen 


been connected with the Pennsylvania con- 
tinuously for 49 years. He was born on 
January 23, 1864, at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
was educated at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
He entered railway service in 1885 as a 
draftsman in the motive power department 
of the Terre Haute & Indianapolis (now 
part of the Pennsylvania), serving succes- 
sively for the next two years as a rodman 
on the engineering corps and as a resident 
engineer on construction. In 1887 he was 
advanced to engineer maintenance of way 
and two years later he was appointed also 
chief engineer of construction. In 1894, 
Mr. McKeen was transferred to the oper- 
ating department as a division superin- 
tendent and in 1902 he was appointed to 
the same position on the Pennsylvania. A 
year later he was promoted to general 
manager of the T. H. & L., serving m 
this position and as general manager of 
the successor road, the Vandalia (now part 
of the Penna.), until 1913, when he was 
made general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. In 1917, Mr. 
McKeen was made vice-president in charge 
of real estate and purchases of the Lines 
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West of Pittsburgh and in the following 
year he was appointed vice-president and 
engineer with the same jurisdiction. From 
1920 to 1925, he served as vice-president 
of the Southwestern region at St. Louis, 
and in the latter year when the South- 
western and Northwestern regions were 
combined to form the Western region, Mr. 
McKeen was appointed resident vice-presi- 
dent with the same headquarters. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles Almer Helsell, who has been 
appointed general attorney for the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, as 
noted in the Railway Age of January 20, 
was born on March 1, 1883, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and was educated at Iowa 
State College and the University of 
Michigan, graduating from the Law school 
of the latter university in 1906. From the 
latter year until 1911, Mr. Helsell practiced 





Charles A. Helsell 


law at Enid, Okla., and during three years 
of this period he served also as city at- 
torney at the same point. In 1911 he joined 
the Illinois Central as District Attorney at 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


P. R. R. Traffic Department Changes 


J. B. Large has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., succeed- 
ing C. B. Sudborough, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president. Clarence 
T. Mackenson, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general traffic manager and W. 
McL. Pomeroy has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general traffic manager. 
E. S. Neilson has been promoted to the 
position of freight traffic manager at Phila- 
delphia and R. H. Miller has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Pittsburgh. 

J. B. Large was born on August 18, 
1882, at Philadelphia. He was educated 
at the Protestant Episcopal Academy of 
Philadelphia and attended the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania for a year. He entered rail- 
way service with the Pennsylvania as clerk 
at Germantown Junction in October, 1902, 
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and the following year was transferred to 
the rate room in the general office at Phila- 
delphia. From 1906 until 1916, Mr. Large 
held various positions in the freight depart- 





John B. Large 


ment and on October 15, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent of 
the Lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie, 
Pa. The following month he was ad- 
vanced to general freight agent. At the 
termination of the period of federal con- 
trol of the railroads, in March, 1920, Mr. 
Large was appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Eastern region. In August, 
1925, he was promoted to the position of 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania system and in October, 1927, 
he was further advanced to general traffic 
manager at Philadelphia. When the traffic 
department of the Pennsylvania was re- 
organized in June, 1932, Mr. Large be- 
came assistant general traffic manager, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 

Clarence T. Mackenson, Jr., was born 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on June 16, 1886. He 
entered railway service with the Cumber- 
land Valley R. R. as clerk in the office of 
the general freight agent in April, 1903, 
later serving in the positions of claim clerk 
and rate clerk and as chief clerk for the 
same railroad. He entered the service of 





Clarence T. Mackenson, Jr. 


the Pennsylvania in August, 1912, as chief 
clerk in the division freight agent’s office 
and in July, 1914, he was promoted to 
chief rate clerk in the general freight 
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agent’s office, in charge of local rates. He 
was appointed division freight agent of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Western Pennsyl. 
vania and Central Pennsylvania divisions 
at Altoona, Pa., in December, 1916. In 
November, 1917, Mr. Mackenson was fur- 
loughed for military service, returning to 
railroad service in March, 1919, as special 
representative for the United States Rail- 
road Administration, later serving succes- 
sively as division freight agent for the 
Pennsylvania at Uniontown, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In March, 1920, upon 
termination of federal control, he was ap- 
pointed division freight agent of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Northern divisions. 
In August of the following year, he was 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
and in July, 1924, he became general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was 
promoted to freight traffic manager at 
Philadelphia, in August, 1925, and two 
years later he became assistant general 
trafic manager. In July, 1929, he was 


appointed assistant general traffic manager 
—freight, and in June, 1932, he returned 
to his former position of freight traffic 
manager at Philadelphia, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 

William McL. Pomeroy was born on 
1887, at 


March 7, Chambersburg, Pa, 





William McL. Pomeroy 


where he received a preparatory school 
education. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1908 and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania in March, 1909, 
at North Philadelphia, Pa., where he served 
in various clerical positions in the freight 
traffic department. In October, 1911, he 
was appointed freight solicitor at Buffalo, 
N. Y., then serving successively until Aug- 
ust, 1917, as freight representative at New 
Haven, Conn., chief clerk to the division 
freight agent at Erie, Pa., agent for the 
Empire Line at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
freight solicitor on the Union Line at 
Harrisburg, Pa. On the latter date he 
was furloughed by the Pennsylvania to 
enter the Ordnance department of the 
United States Army, serving six months 
with the A. E. F. in France. He resumed 
his railroad work on March 1, 1919, as 
representative in the freight traffic de- 
partment, later being appointed special 
agent, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. When the railroads were returned 
to private ownership in March, 1920, Mr. 
Pomeroy returned to the Pennsylvania and 
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( | Superheater Unit Maintenance Costs 


: can be reduced 
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wo 


ral AN important point about this statement is 

- that costs for maintaining superheater units at full capacity from 

os shopping to shopping can be reduced by having a thorough job done 
he . . . . against the haphazard and seemingly cheaper practice of repair- 
t. Ld e o . . . 

ye ing units or patching them up as they fail from time to time. 

Pa., 


Superheater units, because of the severe conditions under which they 
operate, need the same overhauling and frequently renewal, as do 
fireboxes, tubesheets, flues, and many other boiler parts. It may 
appear cheaper to make a few repairs as failures occur, but this is an 
unreliable practice. It often proves costly through reduction in effec- 
tiveness or by failures in service. But superheater units may be 
renewed and returned for service in a condition equal to new, through 
the Elesco unit remanufacturing service . . . . at about half the cost 
for new units. 


The Elesco unit remanufacturing service provides for complete re- 
building of units, by the same precision methods used in making new 
units. The units are reconstructed to proper dimensions. They have 
new forged return bends and ball ends. New bands and supports are 
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in October, 1921, he was appointed as- 
sistant industrial agent for the Eastern 
region. He was transferred to Pittsburgh 
in January, 1922, as chief clerk to the 
trafic manager of the Central region and 
in July, 1922, he was appointed division 
freight agent at Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
promoted to the position of assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh in August, 
1925, and in October, 1927, he became gen- 
eral freight agent at that point. In April, 
1929, Mr. Pomeroy was appointed general 
freight agent at Philadelphia and in Jan- 
uary, 1931, he was appointed freight traffic 
manager with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
He became general freight agent at the 
same point in June, 1932, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment. 

E. S. Neilson was born on July 22, 1887, 
at Warrenton, Va. He was educated at 
the Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia 
and entered railway service in) April, 1904, 
as a junior clerk on the Pennsylvania. The 
following year he was promoted to stenog- 
rapher in the overcharge department of 
the general freight agent’s office and in 
November, 1906, he was transferred to the 
office of the division freight agent at 
Philadelphia, where he served consecutively 
as tariff clerk, local rate clerk, chief rate 
clerk and tariff inspector. He was pro- 
moted to freight solicitor at New Haven, 
Conn., in 1909, and two years later he was 
transferred in the same capacity to Easton, 
Pa., later serving in that position at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Reading, Pa., Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa. On March 1, 





E. S. Neilson 


1916, Mr. Neilson was appointed division 
freight agent at Altoona, Pa., and in 
December of the same year he was trans- 
ferred to Erie, Pa., in the same capacity. 
In 1919, he served with the United States 
Railroad Administration in the office of 
the regional director at Philadelphia, re- 
turning to the Pennsylvania as division 
freight and passenger agent in December, 
1919. Mr. Neilson was appointed foreign 
freight agent, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, in August, 1925, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year he was promoted to 
the position of general foreign freight 
agent. In April, 1929, he was appointed 
freight traffic manager at Philadelphia, 
and in June, 1932, when the traffic de- 
partment of this road was reorganized, 
he was appointed assistant freight traf- 
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fic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 

Robert H. Miller was born on Septem- 
ber 2, 1884, at Mt. Gilead, O. He entered 
railway service in February, 1904, as of- 
fice boy and record clerk for the Penn- 
sylvania at Columbus, O., later in the 
Same year serving as clerk. In Novem- 





Robert H. Miller 


ber, 1911, he was appointed chief rate 
clerk in the division freight office at Co- 
lumbus, and in August, 1916, became 
freight solicitor at the same point. The 
following year he was appointed assist- 
ant chief clerk in the general freight of- 
fice at Pittsburgh, Pa. He served as chief 
clerk in the office of the assistant freight 
traffic manager at Pittsburgh, and later 
served in the same capacity in the offices 
of freight traffic manager and traffic man- 
ager. In August, 1925, Mr. Miller was 
appointed district freight representative 
and in June, 1926, he was appointed 
division freight agent at Detroit, Mich. 
He returned to Pittsburgh in November, 
1927, as assistant general freight agent. 
In June, 1929, he was appointed general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh. When the 
traffic department of this road was re- 
organized in June, 1932, Mr. Miller be- 
came assistant general freight agent, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


OPERATING 


O. J. Meisner, Jr., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Savannah & Atlanta, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 


Robert E. Malone, general yardmaster 
of the Kansas City Southern, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to superintendent of terminals, 
with the same headquarters, to succeed 
Henry S. Dean who died on January 6. 


MECHANICAL 


William Donohue, has been appointed 
acting master mechanic on the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, with 
headquarters at Ennis, Tex., replacing 
T. F. Sullivan, who has retired. 


Frederick E. Lyford, special engineer 
to the executive vice-president, and more 
recently special engineer to the superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Lehigh Valley, 
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has resigned and has been appointed an 
examiner for the Railroad Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Lyford will be a member of the staff of 
J. W. Barriger, chief examiner of the Rail- 
road Division, and his principal duties will 
be field investigation of equipment and 
shop conditions, mechanical practices and 
related subjects in connection with com- 
prehensive studies being made of railroads 
in the hands of receivers or trustees, to 
which R. F. C. loans have been made, 
Mr. Lyford was born on January 20, 1895, 
and was graduated in mechanical engineer- 
ing from Cornell University. After a year 
in the service of a ship building concern 
and a machine tool company, he entered 
the army, serving in the field artillery and 
in the air service in France as first lieu- 
tenant. In 1919 he became assistant sales 
manager of the Allied Machinery Company 
of America at New York, which position 
he resigned in the following year to en- 
gage in advertising and sales promotion 
work for a milling company at Waverly, 
N. Y. In 1923 he entered the service of 
the Lehigh Valley as apprentice instructor 
and also directed classes for the instruc- 
tion of mechanical department foremen. 
Subsequently he served as assistant general 
machine foreman at the Sayre locomotive 
shops of the Lehigh Valley, during which 
period he also handled engineering matters 
for the shop superintendent. Thereafter 
he was promoted to special engineer to 
the executive vice-president in which ca- 
pacity he made special studies of a wide 
variety of subjects connected with mechan- 
ical department questions, including feed 
water heating, water treatment, locomotive 
lubrication and the design and economy 
of new motive power. Mr. Lyford has 
contributed articles to the Railway Age 
and the Railway Mechanical Engineer, one 
of the more recent of them setting forth 
the economies achieved by the Lehigh 
Valley by the installation of the new mo- 
tive power which it acquired in 1932. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


G. T. Hand, chief engineer of the Le- 
high Valley, with headquarters at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the maintenance of way depart- 
ment of that road. Mr. Hand will assume 
the duties previously performed by G. A. 
Phillips, who resigned on February 1 to 
become chief engineer of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, as reported in 
the Railway Age of January 27. The posi- 
tion of chief engineer of maintenance of 
the Lehigh Valley has been abolished. 


OBITUARY 


John E. Hobson, stationer of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., died on January 24, at his home in 
that city. Mr. Hobson was born at Rich- 
mond, Va., on November 20, 1869, and en- 
tered railway service with the Southern 
on September 1, 1886, serving continuously 
with this company and its subsidiaries un- 
til his death. 
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